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THE INTESTATE, 
OR JERRY sMITH’s WIDOW. 


I tert my residence in Kentucky, a few years ago, and proceeded 
to Baltimore, for the purpose of transacting some business with a 
mercantile house, with which I had been extensively concerned. No 
one knew the object of my journey; because, being a bachelor, in easy 
circumstances, I was under no obligation to disclose to any person 
more than I thought proper. I left my farm under the direction of a 
manager, with the expectation of returning in a few weeks. On my 
arrival in Baltimore, | found that it would be necessary to proceed to 
New Orleans. The vessel in which I embarked, after being bafiled 
and detained by head winds, at length sprung a leak, and we were 
obliged to put in to the Havana. Here varivus delays occurred, and 
as I could neither talk Spanish, play billiards, nor smoke segars, the 
time hung so heavy upon my hands, that I soon fretted myself into a 
bilious fever. In this condition my captain left me, without so much 
as saying good-bye; and when at last I reached New Orleans, by 
another vessel, I found that the person with whom my affairs had been 
entrusted, was absent, and not expected to return for several weeks. 
There was now no alternative left me, but either to abandon the object 
of my voyage, and risk the entire loss of a large sum, or by remain- 
ing, expose my constitution, already debilitated and pre-disposed to 
disease, to the dangers of a sickly climate. Unfortunately I adopted 
the latter course, 
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1 found the weather as hot here as in Cuba, the language as incom- 
prehensible, and the billiard-tables quite as devoid of interest. The 
sickly season was fast approaching, and as I had determined not to 
escape disease by flight, I endeavored to avoid it by precaution. It 
is amusing enough, to those who can look on from a distance, to seé 
the various expedients by which men endeavor to contend with death; 
as if the great destroyer was a foe who could be eluded by cunning, 
or baftled by force. The yellow fever assailed the inhabitants; I felt 
the malady, or thought I felt it, creeping slowly into my system, and 
resorted to every preventive which my own reason, or the experience 
of others suggested. I first tried the Sangrado plan; drank water, ate 
vegetables, and suffered phlebotomy. But I soon found that I could 
not endure starvation, nor carry on the functions of life without a due 
supply of the circulating medium, I resorted to stimulants and ton- 
ics—a mint-julap in the morning, bitters at noon, and wine after din- 
ner; but alas! with no better success; for every time that I looked in 
the glass, I discovered, by my sallow visage, that the enemy was si- 
lently making his approaches. My eyes became jaundiced—my 
pulse heavy—my skin dry—and my complexion received a new coat 
of yellow every day, deepening at first into a delicate orange, then to 
a saffron, and lastly to a copper celor; until I began to fear that I wae 
actually degenerating into a Spaniard, a Quarteroon, or a Cherokee. 

“ Coming events throw their shadows before,” 


and on this occasion the shadows that tinged my face, were but too 
prophetic. The dreaded fever came at last, and I sunk into a state 
of helpless and hopeless misery, which none can truly estimate but 
those who have felt its poignancy. I was a stranger, far from home; 
in a climate tainted with disease; and attacked by a disorder supposed 
to be fatal. ‘That malady, among other distressing characteristics, 
has one which is peculiarly aggravating. I know not whether others 
are similarly aflected, but to me a fever brings a state of exciterent 
and sensitiveress, which produces the most exquisite torture. My 
whole nature is subtilized—every feeling is quickened—and every 
sense sharpened into a painful acuteness of perception. The juds- 
ment is weakened, but the imagination acqtfires a supernatural acti- 
vity; the body sinks but the spirit is feelingly alive. Such was my 
state. In the early stages of my disease, a thousand wild visions 
were in my brain. I made rhymes; repeated pages of latin, although 
in a moment of sanity I could not have connected a sentence; I saw 
people whose faces had been forgotten for years; I called up events 
which had transpired ia my childhoed; 1 planned novels, composed 
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essays, and devised theories; I fought battles; I recalled the joys, and 
repeated the sins of my whole life. I was a madman, a philosopher, 
a devotee, and a wag, in the same hour. At one moment I prayed 
fervently; at another I dropped the doctor’s nostrums in my sleeve, 
and amused myself with inventing inge.uous answers to deceive him, 
and feigning symptoms which did not exist. I jested, moralized, 
groaned, wept, and laughed; and found in each new mood that came 
over me,a pang “1s agonizing as that which I had suffered in the one 
that had passed. Such is fever! excruciating bodily pain, with @ 
brilliancy and strength of intelleetual vision, which looks back to 
infancy, and forward to eternity, and around upon the whole scene of 
life, while the mental eye is crowded with images, whose number and 
vividness weary and distract the brain. Loss of strength, stupor, 
and melancholy succeeded. I thought of home, of myself, and of 
death; and my visions assumed every day a deeper and more death- 
like hue. 

There was one object which intruded into all my dreams, I need 
only name its character, in order to enlist the sympathy of every ten- 
der hearted reader. Jt was a young widow—for whom I felt a parti- 
cular regard, and to whom—if I must speak out—I was engaged to 
be married,on my return home. She was my first love. I had paid 
my addresses to her before her marriage, but was too bashful to de- 
clare myself explicitly; and while I balanced matters in my own 
mind, and sought by the gentlest hints to disclose my passion, she by 
some fatality—by mere accident, as 1 have since understood, married 
a certain Jeremiah Smith! a fellow for whom, and for whose name, I 
had always entertained a sovereign and special contempt. I did not 
blame her for marrying, for that was her privilege ;—but to wed a fel- 
low named Jerry! and of all the Jerries in the world to pitch upon 
Jerry Smith, a dissipated silly profligate, not worth a cent in the 
world, was too bad! It was flying in the face of propriety, and treat- 
ing her other lovers, who were numerous, with indignity. Poor girl! 
she had a sad time of it, for Jerry treated her worse than a brute; but 
at the end of two years he had the grace to pop off, leaving her pen- 
nyless and as pretty as ever, It was a long time after her widow- 
hood before we met; I would not call on her, and as to courting Jer- 
ry Smith’s widow, that seemed out of the question. But when we 
did meet, she looked so sad and so beautiful, and smiled so pensively, 
and talked so sweetly of old times, that all her power of fascination 
over me revived, I began to visit her, thinking of nothing more at 
first, than to chow her my superiority over Jerry Smith, and to con. 
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vince her how great a siight she had shown to my merits in selecting 
him. But in trying to make myself agreeable to the widow, she be- 
came so very agreeable to me, that in spite of all my former resolu- 
tions, I offered her my hand, which was accepted with the most charm- 
ing grace imaginable. This was just before my journey, and as that 
could not be postponed, we agreed to put off the wedding until my re- 
turn. 

Such was the beautiful vision that had smiled upon me through all 
my wanderings; but which now was presented to my distempered 
fancy, arrayed in the brightest colors. In vain did I sometimes try 
to bamish it; I thoughtof business, my farm,my negroes, my tobacco— 
but anon came the graceful widow, with that same smile and blush 
that she wore when she faintly murmured “no,” and expressively 
looked “ yes”—there she was, hanging fondly over me, and chiding 
my delay. 

This could not last forever; and just when every bedy thought 
that I was about to die, 1 grew better; and to my great joy was put 
on board a steam-boat bound for Louisville. For a day or two I con- 
tinued to recruit; change of air, scene, and food did wonders; but 
the happiness of a speedy recovery was not fated to be mine. I had 
embarked in a steam-boat of the largest class, on board of which were 
400 passengers. ‘The weather was excessively hot, there were many 
sick among us, and the atmosphere between the decks soon became 
impure. The yellow fever was said to be on board; and our com- 
fortless situation was rendered dreadfui by the panic that ensued. I 
relapsed, aad was soon pronounced past recovery. I had the yellow 
fever, and was considered a fatal bearer of contagion. It was thought 
proper to remove me from the boat, and to abandon me to my fate, ra- 
ther than endanger the lives of others. 

I was accordingly put on shore; but when or how it happened I 
kuow not, I have a faint recollection of being lowered into the yawl, 
and seeing people gazing at me; I heard one say “he will die in an 
hour ;” another inquired my name; one voice pitied me; and another 
said I had made a happy escape from pain. I thought they were 
about to bury me, and became senseless in ap agonizing effort to 
speak. 

When I recovered my consciousness, I found myscif in a cabin on 
the shore of the Mississippi. A kind family had received and nursed 
me, and had brought me back to life after I had been long insensible. 
They were poor people, who made their living by cutting fire-wood to 
supply the steam-boats;~-a lean and sallow family, whose bilious 
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complexions, and attenuated forms, attested the withering influence 
of a corrupted atmosphere. ‘They had the languid Southern eye, the 
heavy gait, and slow speech, of persons enervated by burning sun- 
beams and humid breezes. 

For two weeks I was unable to rise from the miserable pallet with 
which their kindness had supplied me. I counted every log in the 
wretched cabin—my eye became familiar with all the coats, gowns, 
and leathern hunting shirts, that hung from the rafters—I noted each 
crevice—and set down in my memory all the furniture and cooking 
utensils, For fourteen long summer days my eyes had no other em- 
ployment but to wander over these few objects again and again, until 
at last nothing was left to be discovered, and I closed them in the dis- 
gust occasioned by the sameness of the scene, or strained them in 
search of something new, until my eye-balls ached. But I had no 
more feverish dreams, and when I thought of the widow Smith, it was 
with the delight of newly awakened hope; and with the confidence 
that better days and brighter scenes awaited me at home. 

At last I was able to crawl to the door, and to see the sun, the 
green trees, and the water. It was a most refreshing sight, although 
the landscape itself was any thing but attractive. The cabin stood 
on the bank of the river, in a lew alluvion bottom. It was surround- 
ed and overhung by a forest of immense trees, whose tall dark trunks 
rose to the height of sixty or seventy feet, without a branch, and then 
threw out their vast lateral boughs, and heavy foliage, so luxuriantly 
as entirely to excludethe sun. Beneath that dense canopy of shade, 
were long, dark, and gloomy vistas, where the Indian might well fan- 
cy himself surrounded by the spirits of his departed friends. The 
soil itself had a dismal aspect; the whole surface had been inundated 
but a few wecks past; the fallen leaves of last year, saturated and 
blackened by long immersion, were covered with a thick deposit of 
mud, and the reeking mass sent up volumes of noxious vapor. Before 
the house was a naked sand-bar, sparkling and glowing with heat. 
In the middle of the river was a large sawyer, an immense log, the 
entire trunk of a majestic oak, whose roots clung to the bottom, while 
the other end, extending down the stream, rose to the surface, the cur- 
rent giving it a heavy and eternal motion; now appearing some twenty 
feet of the huge black mass above the surface, and then sinking again 
in the water with the regular swing of a pendulum. I gazed for hours 
at that perpetual see-saw, wondering what law of nature governed its 
exact vibrations. Here the hideous alligator might be seen rocking 
through half a day, as if in the enjoyment of an agreeable recreation; 
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while droves of those animals sporting in the stream, or crawling on 
the beach, roared like so many bulls, filling the whole forest with their — 
bellowings. Added to those sounds, were the braying of the wolf, the 
croaking of innumerable frogs, and the buz of myriads of musquitoes. 
Under any other circumstances I should have thought myself in a 
Pandemonium; but I had in the last few weeks endured so much pain, 
passed through so many horrors, and trembled so often, and so long, 
upon the brink of the grave, that I enjoyed the sun, the breeze, and 
the verdure, even with these dismal accompaniments. I was ever 
agreeably situated; for so great and so pleasing was the change, ia 
having my mind relreved from its abstraction, that 1 could gaze pla- 
eidly for hours upon natural objects of the most common description, 
and converse with interest on the most trivial subjects. Of all forms 
mone are so hideous or so terrifying, as the horrible creations of a dis- 
tempered imagination. 

For another fortnight I remained contented, gradually gaining 
strength; and then finding myself again able to trave!, I took my 
passage in a steam-boat for Louisville. The river was now extreme- 
ly low, and we advanced slowly, sometimes running aground upon 
the sand-bars, and always getting forward with difficulty. At length 
we reached our port, and I sprung with delight upon the soil of Ken- 
tucky. Among the steam-boats lying along the shore, dismantled 
and laid up for the season, was the vessel in which I had embarked 
at New Orleans, a feeble invalid,and which had left me almost a 
corpse. 

My baggage consisted of several well filled trunks; one of which, 2 
common black leather travelling trunk, I had purchased at New Or- 
leans, and packed with articles of finery, for my intended bride. On 
setting me aslrore at the wood-cutter’s, the captain of the boat had been 
careful to land my several chattels, and I now proceeded with them 
to a hotel in Louisville. My baggage was carried into a bar-room 
crowded with gentlemen, and I had scarcely time to turn round, when 
a Jank, agile Frenchman, with tremendous whiskers, darted forward, 
and seizing my black trunk,seemed to be about to appropriate to his 
own use, all my nuptial presents. 

“That is my trunk, Sir,” said F. 

“ Aha! Sair! you say dat your tronk! by gar, Sair, dat is not your 
tronk *” 

“ Excuse me, Sir, it is undoubtedly mine.” 

“Ah! ma foi! I shall not excuse you, Sair! by gar, Sair, if you say 
dis your tronk you no gentleman.” 
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As he said this he jerked a key from his pocket, thrust it into the 
lock, threw open the disputed trunk, and to my utter consternation, . 
and the infinite amusement of all others present, displayed a maga- 
zine of “sundries” as undoubtedly French as his own accent. 

“Dare! vat you say now, Sair!” he exclaimed triumphantly, as he 
threw out the contents, “ you say dat your coat? dat your waistcoat? 
your fiddle-string? your rausique note? yourevery ting! by gar, Sair, 
you are nogentiman, if you say dat your tronk!”* 

“Task your pardon,” said I, “ the trunk is not mine; but there 
is a strange mystery in this affair, wnich I cannot pretend to un- 
ravel,” 

“ Ah, very much mystery, for some oder zentiman get my tronk, . 
and make me wear my linen in dis hot contry for five six week!” 

“ The fault is not mine; I purchased a trunk at New Orleans so 
nearly resembling that one, that if I was not convinced by the con- 
tents, 1 would still think it mine. I am sorry to have been the in- 
nocent cause of any inconvenience to you.” 

“Very well; I buy my trunk at New Orleans too—dat how he look 
so much alike; very sorry for you, Sair; but I cannot let you have 
my tronk, indeed, Sair,” 

I stood mortified and confounded; cutting a very awkward figure 
in the presence of a large company, who viewed this odd adventure 
with astonishment. I began almost to doubt my own identity, and te 
fancy myself transformed by magic into somebody else. It seemed 
as if my ill luck was never to cease. I dreaded lest this incident 
should prove prophetic, and as I had seen my trunk transformed under 
my very nose, into the trunk of another gentleman, I feared that I 
might find my widow changed into another man’s wife. I was some- 
what relieved by the captain of the steam-boat, who had witnessed 
this scene, and who now stepped forward, and informed me, that my 
trunk, which had been exchanged by mistake, was on board his 
boat. 

Feeling in no mood to visit any of my acquaintances, I directed my 
@ourse to the counting house of a merchant, upon whom I held a draff, 
On handing it to his clerk, he returned it, observing, 

“ The drawee of this bill is dead, Sir; and we have insiructions not, 
% pay it.” 

*‘] am the drawee,” returned I. 

“ There must be some mistake,” replied the clerk very coldly; “Mr 
M , in whose favor that bill is drawn,is certainly dead. We have 





it from his heir.” ~ 
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“ Heir! don’t you suppose, Sir, that I am the best judge whether I 
am dead or alive!” 

“ Cant say, Sir—sorry to dispute any gentleman’s word—but my 
orders—” 

“Sir, you don’t only dispute my word, you deny my existence— 
do n’t you see me, and hear me, and can’t you feel me?” said I, lay- 
ing my long cold hand, upon his soft white palm. 

“ Very sorry,” repeated the book-keeper, withdrawing his hand as 
if a viper had touched it, “ but my principal is absent—I act under 
instructions~-and Mr. M *s account is closed on our books.” 

« This is the strangest turn of all,” said I to myself as I stepped 
into the street. “I am dead—my heir has entered upon the estate— 
the widow mourns over my grave! Very pretty truly! I shall next be 
told that this is not Kentucky, and that I am not, and never was, Ed- 
vard M——.” 

Angry and dispirited, I turned into a public reading room, and 
sought for a file of the newspaper published in my own neighborhood. 
1 looked for an old date, and soon found my own obituary! and 
learned that in my untimely death society had been deprived of a use- 
ful member; my kindred, of an affectionate relative; and my servants, 
of a kind master! Upon further research, I stumbled upon a notice 
from my administrator—the next of kin—invititing all my debtors to 
settle their accounts. I saw no announcement of the widow’s death— 
and concluding that her strength of mind had enabled her to survive 
my “‘ untimely death,” I determined to set out for home instantly, as 
well to relieve the burthen or her sorrows, as to reassume the privi- 
lege of collecting my own debts. 

After a tiresome journey, I arrived on the night of the third day in 
my own neighborhood. Concealed by the darkness, I reached my 
own door without being recognized. ‘Two of my negro men stepped 
up to the carriage as it stopped, and ef them, in a disguised voice, 1 
inquired for myself, by my christian and surname. 

“ Bless you, Sir,” replied one of them, “old master’s dead and bu 
ried long ago!” 

* And who is your master now?” 








* 


“ Why, young master,—old master’s nephew, Mr. Charles.” 

[ stepped out of the carriage, and the negroes no sooner beheld my 
form in the moonlight, than they shouted, “A ghost! old master’s 
ghost!” arid scampered into the house. I entered after them, but could 
not obtain an audience of any human being. My servants fled when 
they perceived me, screaming with surprise and terror. I followed 
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her to the kitchen. It was deserted by all but an old palsied woman. 
She reminded me that she had been my nurse, that she had served me 
faithfully al) my lifetime, and begged my spirit not to injure her.—- 
She asked me affectionately what troubled me, and promised to do 
any thing in her power to enable me to repose quietly in my grave. 
She told me I had been a good and kind master, and that ail my peo- 
ple liked me while I lived, and besought me not to make them hate 
my memory, by haunting them after my death. And finally she 
told me that the spirit of a gentleman like me, who had been well 
raised, might find some better employment, than that of disturbing a 
peaceable family, and scaring a parcel of poor negroes. I was too 
much affected to make any reply to old Elsey, and turning from her, 
stepped into the house. In the hail stood a gentleman and lady, who 
had been drawn thither by the uproar. They were, the “next of kia” 
and—the widow Smith! The former, being a man of spirit, siood he 
ground, but the lady screamed and fied. 

“ Will you be good enough to tell me, Sir,” said I, “ whether i 
am dead or alive?” 

“We have mourned your death,” said my nephew, with an em- 
barrassed air, “ but I am happy to find that you are alive, and most 
sincerely welcome you home.” 

“ Supposing the fact to be that I am alive,” said T, “ will you do 
me the kindness to tell me whether | am master of this house?” 

* Surely you are, and— 

“ Do not interrupt me; you are my administrator, I find; do you 
claim also to be my guardian? these characters are not usually dor- 
bled.” 

“1 claim nothing, Sir, but an opportunity to explain those matters 
which seem to have offended you so deeply.” 

“ Then, Sir, being master here, and having neither administrator 
nor guardian, I desire to be alone.” 

The young man looked offended, and then smiled superciliousiy, 
as if he thought me insane, and turning on his heel, walked off. 

I retired to a chamber, and having with some difficulty drawn my 
servants about me, and convinced them of my identity, took supper, 
and went to bed. About the widow I made no inquiry; circumstan- 
ces looked so suspicious, that I dreaded to hear the truth. 

In the morning I rose late. I sailied forth, and gazed with delight 
upon my fields, my trees, and the thousand familiar objects, that are 
comprised within that one endearing word—home. My negroes 
crowded about me, to welcome me, inquire after my health, and tell 
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me all that had happened tothem. Passing over these matters as 
briefly as possible, 1 proceeded to probe the subject nearest my heart, 
and—what think you gentle reader was the result?—the widow Smith 
was married to the “next of kin!” They had left my house at the 
dawn, that morning, 

Ihave only to add that I have entirely recovered my health and 
spirits; and that as Jerry Smith's widow has twice slipped through 
my fingers, undervalued my character, and slighted my affection, and 
at last married that wild scamp, my nephew, whom I had before 
thought ef disinheriting, I am determined that neither of them, 
shall ever touch a dollar of my money; and to effect this laudable 
object I am resolved not to live single, nor die Intestate: 


DANIEL BOON. 


Dantet Boon, was not, as Byron seems to have imagined, when 
drawing his fanciful sketch of him, a misanthrope, who retired to the 
woods because he was disgusted with the world. He was a man of 
social and benevolent feelings, of mild and unassuming manners, and 
of strict integrity. He was bold and daring, deeply imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, and gifted with an uncommon share of that cool 
indomitable courage, which can neither be daunted nor surprised, 
which is seldom excited into rashness, or chilled into despondency, 
and which enabled its possesor to act with calmness in every emer- 
gency. 

He was born in Maryland. MReared in a thinly populated part of 
that state, he was accustomed from his youth to range through the 
forest, and climb the mountains, with his gun; joining the amusement 
of hunting with the pursuits of agriculture, as is usual with our fron- 
tier settlers. From Maryland he emigrated to Virginia, and thence 
to North Carolina; and was married and settled in life before he com- 
menced those perilous adventures which haye rendered his name so 
celebrated among his countrymen, 

Previous to the year 1767, the country west of the mountains was 
but little known to the American people. The French and Span- 
jards had partially explored the Valley of the Mississippi; some of 
them having ascended that river from its mouth, and others having 
nenetrated from Canada into the country which if watered by its tri- 
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butary streams. Among these persons were officers of reputation, 
and well educated ecclesiastics, who were fully competent to the 
task of describing what they saw; they were well received by the 
natives, who had not, at that early period, imbibed that distrustful 
jealousy, which has since distinguished their intercourse with the 
whites. But the published accounts of these explorers, although they 
evince research and talent, are strangely disfigured by the most 
visionary exaggerations, which are however to be attributed to the 
superstitious spirit of the times, rather than to any intention to de- 
ceive, on the part of the writers. That part of the western country 
which is watered by the Ohio, was but little known to the Spaniards 
or French. The latter established Fort du Quesne, at the head of 
this river, and navigated the beautiful stream through its whole extent; 
but they do not seem to have explored its shores. They were either 
not good judges of the value of land, who could pass by the fertile soil 
of Kentucky and Ohio, or else their views being chiefly political, 
led them to select for their settlements and military posts, those spots 
which they thought likely to become the most important as military 
positions, without reference to the fitness of the surrounding country 
for the purpose of agriculture. Previous to the revolution, several of 
our citizens visited the country about the head waters of the Ohio, 
but no person is known to have penetrated into the forests of Ken- 
tucky, previous to the year 1767; when a Mr. Finley, of North Ca- 
rolina, is said to have travelled to the falls of Ohio. This enterpris- 
ing man, who is entitled to the credit of being the first explorer of 
Kentucky, returned a second time to that country, accompanied by 
Daniel Boon; but the adventures of the former are but little known, 
and his name is almost forgotten; while the wonderful achievements, 
and miraculous escapes of the latter, have given him a lasting fame. 

From these sources, from hunters who had obtained partial glimpses 
of this wilderness, and from the Indians, were obtained the only in- 
formation which the American people then possessed, of the existence 
and character of that fertile tract of country which now forms the state 
of Kentucky. Its boundaries had been traced, but its interior was 
wholly unknown. 

Inflamed with curiosity, by what he had seen and heard of a region 
surpassing in richness and beauty, abounding in game, and loaded 
with fruit, Boon determined to explore it; and in 1769 set out with 
one companion. ‘They found the country filled with hostile savages, 
against whom they were obliged to eP a continual guard. They 
wandered with stealthy steps by day, and at night crept into the most 
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secret coverts for repose; practising the arts of savage life for subsist- 
ence, and the stratagems of savage warfare for protection. One 
morning they were surprised, and taken prisoners by the Indians, 
plundered of all they possessed, and led by a painful march to the dis- 
tant retreat of the captors. On the eighth day of their captivity, they 
escaped, and returned to their desolate camp; where being destitute 
of guns, ammunition, or food, and separated from the nearest settle- 
ment of the whites by a wilderness of several hundreds of miles in 
extent, and by a range of hideous mountains, which no human foot 
but that of the daring hunter had ever trod, they must have perished, 
had they not providentially met with a brother of Boon, who had fol- 
lowed him, and brought supplies. Stewart, the companion of Boon, 
was soon after killed in a skirmish with the Indians; and the brothers, 
having erected a cabin of poles and bark, spent the winter in Ken- 
tucky. In the Spring of 1770, the brother returned to North Caro- 
lina, leaving Daniel alone in the woods, the only white man in Ken- 
tucky. Ifany proof was wanting of the ardor with which Boon pur- 
sued his designs, or the courage which he imparted to others, 1t would 
be found in this separation of the brothers; the one singly undertaking 
a yaiuful and dangerous journey, and the other remaining alone, in 
the midst of thousands of enemies, who eagerly sought his life, and 
who daily traced his footsteps with unwearied hostility. The intrepid 
pioneer continued to rove through the wilderness, subsisting upon 
game, and eluding the Indians by cunning devices, until his brother 
returned, in the July of the same year. They explored the country 
together, during the remainder of that year, again wintered in the 
forest, and in the Spring of 1771 returned to their families. 

If we are tempted to wonder at the former achievements of Boon, 
his next adventure must increase our admiration. In the autumn of 
1773, he returned to Kentucky, with his family, accompanied by forty- 
two other persons. If formerly he was alone, he was also unincum- 
bered. He now brought his furniture, farming utensils, and cattle, 
and was surrounded by females and children. His party seems to 
have been too small to meet the enemy in open warfare; and it was 
too large, and too heavily burthened, to escape by flight or conceal- 
ment. ‘They advanced, however, with confidence, and had penetrated 
some distance into the wilderness, when they were attacked by a large 
party of Indians; and six of the emigrants, including the eldest son of 
Boon, were killed. The savages were beaten off, but the cattle of 
the whites were dispersed, and themselves so much disheartened, that 
they retired to the settlements on Clinch river; where Boon continued 
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to hunt until June, 1774. At this time he was employed by the Goy- 
ernor of Virginia, to conduct from the falls of Ohio, a party of sur- 
veyors, whose stay there had been rendered unsafe by the recent hos- 
tilities of the Indians, With one companion, he made his way in 
safety to the falls, and conducted the surveyors into the settlements. 

The Shawnees, and other tribes, having attacked the frontier sets 
tlements of Niagara, Boon was appointed, with the rank of captain, 
to the charge of three contiguous posts; and continued to discharge 
this duty until peace was made with the Indians. We next find this 
indefatigable man, attending a meeting of the tribes south of the Ken- 
tucky river, as the agent of Henderson and company, and treating 
with them for the purchase of all their lands in that district of coun- 
try. He met them in 1775, made the purchase, and on his return 
was appointed to head the party sent to take possession of the lands. 
He new opened a road to Kentucky; was attacked while thus emr 
ployed, by the Indians; fought his way to Kentucky river, and erect: 
ed a fort where the town of Boonsborough now stands. 

Having again carried his family to Kentucky, the only permanent 
residence of Boon, for many years from this time, was at his “ Sta- 


tion,” for such was the name which was given in the new settlements. 


to the rude fortresses to which the earliest emigrants resorted for pro- 
tection. Other adventurers followed, and settled around him, looking 
up to him as their shteld in danger, and at all times as their counsel- 
lor and guide. The savages continued to annoy them with unremit- 
ting hostility ; sometimes laying siege to the fort, frequently attempting 
to surprise it, and at all ether times lurking about in small parties, 
waylaying the hunters, assailing those engaged in agriculture, and 
capturing the females and children under the very walls of the fort. 


We should exceed our limits, and unnecessarily shock the feelings of 


the reader, if we were to detail all the achievements of Boon, the pri- 
vations of himself and his companions, and the barbarities of their 
unrelenting foes. He continued for years to sustain himself in the 
midst of danger, displaying in every emergency that consummate ca- 
pacity, and patient courage, which elevated him above ordinary men; 


and distinguished by a genileness of manners, and benevolence of 


heart and action, which secured the affections of his friends, and won 
respect even from his ferocious enemies. 

In 1776, one of his daughters, and two of the daughters of Colone! 
Calloway, were captured, near the fort, by the Indians, and carried 
off. Boon pursued, and after a chace of two days, retook, and brought 
them back uninjured. Such adventures were not unfrequent. In 
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the same year, Boon himself was surprised, with twenty-seven of his 
men, while making salt, and taken prisoners. They were carried to 
Chillicothe, divided among their captors, and marched off in different 
directions. Boon himself was taken to Detroit, where Hamilton, the 
British Governor, offered a large sum for his ransom. The Indians 
refused to liberate him at any price; yet while they thus justly ap- 
preciated his character as a warrior, he so won upon them by his free 
untamed spirit, and manly bearing, that they resolved to spare his 
life. He was adopted into one of their families, and allowed to ac+ 
company them in the chase. He accommodated himself cheerfully 
to his new life, and won the friendship of the chief king of the nation, 
by treating him with great deference, and always presenting him with 
a part of the spoils of his hunt. The Indians, whom he had often 
foiled in war, and who now found that he excelled them in hunting, 
and 1n all the arts of savage life, were flattered by this deportment on 
the part of so mighty a warrior; and at last they began to watch him 
less narrowly. He remained with them about six months, when dis- 
covering that an expedition was about merching against Boonsbo- 
rough, he put in execution a long meditated plan of escape. He sal- 
lied forth as if to hunt, and took the direction of Boonsborough. In 
less than five days he travelled 160 miles, in which distance he crossed 
the Ohio, and other large rivers; and he made but one meal upon the 
journey. He found the fort badly prepared for the impending attack, 
and the garrison dispirited. He soon infused into others his own 
gallant feelings, and prepared for an obstinate resistance. ‘The sav- 
age army, nearly 500 strong, soon arrived, bearing the British flag, 
and commanded by Canadian officers; for the revolutionary war had 
now commenced, and our great father beyond the water, in the full- 
ness of his parental solicitude, had employed the tomahawk of the red 
men against his rebellious children. Boon foiled them in negociation, 
and beat them in fight. In a rude enclosure, composed of stakes driv- 
en into the ground, and without artillery, he repelled, for twelve days, 
the assaults of a force six times as great as his own, and finally com- 
pelled the enemy to retire. The Kentuckians are justly proud of this 
achievement, as one of the brightest in the annals of their state. 

From this time the forests of Kentucky began to be rapidly peo. 
pled. The settlers came in small parties, and spread over the whole 
country, each little colony erecting its own fort, and appointing its 
own leader, The Indians continued to harrass them. The latter 
were now, more than ever, inflamed with rage and jealousy against 
the Americans, by the arts of the British agents, who supplied thom 
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with arms and ammunition, bribed them to hostility by valuable pre- 
sents, and poisoned their minds by incendiary speeches. The whole 
district of Kentucky exhibited scenes of bloodshed. Boon, with a 
few other leaders, were constantly employed in defending the coun- 
try. In 1780, three counties were organized in this district; civil 
and military officers were appointed; and those acts which had hith- 
erto been voluntarily performed by private individuals, began to 
emanate from the body politic. Daniel Boon received the commis- 
sion of Lieutenant Colonel. 

In 1782, a grand assemblage of the Indian tribes was held at Chil- 
licothe, at which McKee and Girty, two British agents, infamous for 
their bloody counsels, 2nd abandoned character, were present. Girty 
played the orator, and succeeded in rousing the savages to feelings of 
bitter vengeance. ‘They planned a combined attack by all the tribes 
who were represented at the council, against the whites. They burst 
into the settlements, led by the detestable Girty, and for a time swept 
all before them. ‘They met the first effectual resistance at Bryant’s 
Station, where the Indians and Canadians, amounting to 600, were 
repelled with great loss, by a garrison of 42 Kentuckians. The sava- 
ges retreated to the Blue Licks, to which place they were pursued by 
a party of 160 men, hastily collected by Col. Todd and Trigg. The 
odds, in point of numbers, between this force, and that of Girty, was 
greatly in favor of the latter. But the Kentuckians were brave and 
high spirited; the veteran Boon was among them, and they burned to 
chastise their murderous invaders. Col. Boon endeavored to check 
their impatient ardor. He gave itas his opinion, that the enemy 
more than doubled them in number, and were placed inambush. He 
devised a plan by which the advantage of position would be taken 
from them and transferred to his own party; and by which the cun- 
ning stratagem of the former, would be opposed by devices equally 
’ artful. He was overruled by the younger and more impetuous spirits 
around him; and a battle was fought, for the result of which Ken- 
tucky did not cease to mourn for many years. 

It was not until the year 1794, when the Indians were signally 
defeated by Gen. Wayne, that peace was established on this frontier. 
Boon had now been in Kentucky twenty-five years, during the whole 
of which time he had been actively and honorably engaged, as the 
pioneer, the warrior, the leader, and the patriarch, of the new settle- 
ments. ‘I‘hings now began to wear @ new aspect. Civil regulations 
were enforced, the distinctions of society were introduced, and person- 
al rights were legally adjudicated. By this change Boon was the 
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greatest loser. ‘Though the most upright and peaceable of men, he 
was, by the dishonesty of others, involved in law-suits; and all his 
hard earned possessions, even the land purchased with his blood, were 
swept away. Thus left destitute in his old age, the veteran woods- 
man shouldered his rifle and his axe, and again plunged into the wil- 
derness. Passing through the whole extent of the territories of In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri, he fixed his abode on the northern fron- 
tier of the latter. 

“Here,” says Mr. Flint, whose account we have chiefly followed 
in this brief compilation, “on a river with a course of something more 
than a thousand leagues, all through wilderness, an ample, and a 
pleasant range was opened to his imagination. We saw him on those 
banks. With thin gray hair, a high forehead, a keen eye, a cheerful 
expression, a singularly bold conformation of countenance and breast, 
and a sharp commanding voice; and with a creed for the future em- 
bracing not many articles beyond his red rival hunters, he appeared 
to us the same Daniel Boon, if one may use the expression, jerked 
and dried to high preservation, that we had figured as the wanderer 
in the woods, and the slayer of bears and Indians. He could no 
longer well descry the wild turkey on the trees, but his eye still kin- 
dled at the hunter’s tale; and he remarked that the population on that 
part of the Missouri was becoming too dense, and the farms too near 
each other for comfortable range; and that he never wished to reside 
in a place, where he could not fall trees enough into his yard to keep 
up his winter’s fire. Dim as was his eye, with age, it would not have 
been difficult, we apprehend, to have obtained him as a volunteer on 
a hunting expedition over the Rocky Mountains. No man ever 
exemplified more strongly, ‘ the ruling passion strong in death.’ ” 

Daniel Boon died in 1823; publi¢ honors have been paid to his 
name in several states, and the western poople cherish his memory 
with respect. 
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ON THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


[The following letter from Professor Stuart to one of his friends, is interest- 
ing, as well on account of the high standing of the writer, as in regard to the 
importance of the subject. We have no doubt that it will soon become an ab- 
sorbing topic of pnblic discussion. Our approbation is freely accorded to the 
learned Professor’s views; with him, we should be glad to see the use of this 
noxious weed abolished, but we have not been able, like him, to set the exam- 
ple in our own practice.] 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF HUMANITY. 


My Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiries whether I have read 
the Dissertation of Dr. M‘Allister on the use of Tobacco, what I 
think of it,and whether it ought not to be widely diffused among those 
who use tobacco, I will endeaver to make a brief reply; for such an 
one is all that my time allows. You request that I would give you a 
specimen of the work in extract. I will answer by making a kind of 
table of contents of what is contained in the Dissertation. 

I cannot better tell you, indeed, what I think of the Dissertation 
itself, than by briefly adverting to its contents, and characterizing 
the manner 1n which the respective subjects of them are treated. 

‘he natural history of the plant comes first in order, after a short, 
but pithy and pertinent introduction to the subject. It appears that 
the plant in question was unknown in Europe, until after the disco- 
very of America by the Spaniards. It was first carried to England 
in 1560, by Sir Francis Drake. ‘The name was derived from Taba- 
co, a province of Yucatan, where the Spaniards first discovered the 
plant. 

It appears, also, that such is the nature of tobacco, that only one 
species of worm is known, which feeds upon it; all other worms and 
all insects entirely avoiding it. 

In respect to its medicinal properties, which are next considered, it 
is narcotic, antispasmodic, emetic, cathartic, and diuretic. Conceding 


the truth of this statement, it is clear at once, that it must be one of 


the most powerful substances, of which we have any knowledge. Its 
power as an antispasmodic, i, e. to remove spasms, depends on its effi- 
cacy in prostrating all the active energies of life.in the system; which 
it will do to any assignable degree, even to death. Its power as an 
emetic is beyond al] others, in promptness, violence, and long contin- 
ued impressions. Even an external application of it to the stomach, 
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will produce immediate and powerful vomiting, in cases where all 
other emetics fail. ‘This quality renders it in some cases, in the hands 
of a skilful physician, an agent of great importance, but one which 
should not be tampered with. As a cathartic, it acts powerfully, even 
by external application only. As a sternutatory, i. e. a cause of 
sneezing, the effect of it is well known; and it is sometimes im- 
portant, where it has not been prevented, by previous habits of ta- 
king it. 

As a sudorific, its properties are somewhat doubtful and contested. 
Dr. M‘Allister states that he is in possession of no facts, which go to 
support the conclusion that it is sudorific. But surely if he had ever 
smoked a Spanish cigar, in the winter season, and in a warm room, 
and then gone out immediately afterwards into the cold air, he must 
have found that he was unusually exposed to chill and take cold. Its 
diaphoretic qualities I consider as certain, i. e. its power to open the 
pores, as we say, and expose one to the chilling action of damp and 
cold, As a diuretic, when administered with caution and skill, there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt its great power. 

From all these properties, the deduction is clear and certain, that 
tobacco is a powerful agent, or rather, I may say, an active efficient 
poison. Dr. M‘Allister produces examples of this. “ Prick the skin 
of a mouse with a needle, which has been dipped in the essential oil 
of tobacco, and immediately it swells and dies. Put a small piece of 
tobacco ‘twist’ into the mouth of a man who is not accustomed to the 
use of this plant, and he will be seized, in a few minutes, with a faint- 
ing, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, and loss of vision ;—the pulse will flut- 
ter, cold sweat succeeds, universal tremor invades him, with spasms, 
and other symptoms of dissolution.” 

How then could such a plant ever become an article of luxurious 
use? A question which forces itself on the mind, and which the au- 
thor of the Dissertation answers, by exhibiting its fascinating quali- 
ties asa Narcotic. Itactsina measure liké opium. When sparingly 
used, at first, its effects are more transient, and less nauseating than 
those of opium; even these gradually disappear, or rather, they cease 
to appear directly in the way of nauseating and destroying appetite, 
while at the same time they are developed, in reality, by other evils 
which our system suffers in consequence of them. 

The remainder of the pamphlet is occupied with an exhibition of 
the effects of taking snuff, and of chewing and smoking tobacco. Ta- 
king snuff produces hypochondria, tremors, premature decay of intel- 
lectual powers, a thickening of the voice, loss of appetite, sickness of 
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the stomach, &c.; i. e. such is the tendency of it in all cases; and 
where these effects are not developed, it is owing merely to the power 
of physical constitution, or to the smallness of the quantity of tobacco 
which is taken. Smoking increases a desire for stimulating liquors, 
increases the secretions of saliva to an unnatural and mischievous 
degree, and generally resembles, in its effects, the taking of snuff. 

Worst of all is chewing tobacco; because its deadly qualities come 
here in direct contact with some of the most sensitive of our organs. 
It wastes the saliva necessary for the proper performance of digestion, 
and increases all the difficulties which smoking or the taking of sauff 
occasion. 

The Dissertation ends. with a brief view of the political and, moral 
influence of tobacco. It costs the United States as the authorendea- 
vors to show, three millions of dollars ina year. It paves the way 
for intemperance, and makes a great deal of peevish excitement and ill- 
nature. It is an indecent practice; being by universal consent ban- 
ished from all mixed society, and from all reflned and genteel circles. 
The Indians have us like them as to the use of this weed; and we 
have made.them like us, as to the love of whiskey. Par nobile frat- 
rum! 

From this brief sketch of the contents.of the pamphlet, you will 
see that the course taken by its author is not the too common one of 
declamation, or merely jumping up and down, and uttering exelama- 
tions of abhorrence. It is mostly scientific, argumentative, energetic, 
and I must think, incontrovertible in its statements. If I were to 
make any oritique on its merits, beside what is implied in saying this, 
I should say, that the fault of it is, in not showing how it comes to 
pass, that there areso many exceptions to the effects which are attri- 
buted to tobacco. That the author has correctly detailed its genuine 
proper effects on our system, there can be no rational doubt. If now 
he would add to all this, in another edition, a medical account of the 
manner in which so. many exceptions to the facts which he states 
come to exist, he will perform. an important service to the community, 
‘ and add greatly to the value of his little work. 

When I read his Dissertation, sometime during the summer past, I 
felt constrained to say, that 1 was unable to meet the arguments 
which were produced in it, by any thing that I could allege in favor 
of using tobacco as an article of luxury. The question, what good 
does it do? I could answer only by saying, it gratifies the anima 
senses. But the same thing may be said of opium, and of arden 
spirits, cordials, &c. Indeed I am unable to make out any justifica 
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tion for the habitual use of tobacco, which the Turk cannot as well 
make out for his daily dose of opium. If I allege that there are very 
many who escape the deleterious influence of tobacco by vigor of con- 
stitution and strength of nerve, the Turk may point-to some thousands 
of gray heads, which are, and for 60 or 70 years have been, daily in- 
toxicated to a certain extent with opium. Does this prove that opium 
is salutary tomen? Or that it is even consistent with the best state 
of mind and body, to take it habitually? I think no physiologist, no 
medical man, will allow this. He ought not to allow it. The truth 
is that the tendency of tobacco and opium both, is bad. If this be 
overcome in a great measure, by habit, and by that wonderful power 
which the Creator has given to our bodies to resist noxious substan- 
ces, or to accommodate themselves to their influence, it will not prove 
that the proper influence of tobacco or opium is salutary, when habit- 


ually taken. 

On the contrary, even where our animal health and spirits are not 
preyed upon by these narcotics, we are not otherwise affected by them. 
have no doubt that the action of the system is increased by them, 
and its energes sooner exhausted. ‘They occasion a precocity, or ra- 
ther a premature decay, of body and mind. I fully believe, that 
under the influence of tobacco, the mind and body is sometimes stimu- 
lated to higher effort; as in the case of ardent spirits, or for a time, in 
the case of taking opium. But I suspect, from this very reason, the 
mind and body will the sooner wear out. The man who has used 
tobacco for many years, would find it difficult to tell how many of the 
ills of body and mind which he has suffered, are justly to be attributed 
to this subtile and powerful agent. 

I have been for 32 years of my life, among the number of those 
who have used tobacco. When preparing for College, I learned to 
use it, as other boys a@®und me did; not dreaming of any possible 
mischief or harm from it. It was exceedingly nauseous to me when 
I began to use it, and I really suffered much in order te force myself 
to come into the fashion. In College I used it to excess, because the 
smoking of it was a social and quiet amusement. I injured myself by , 
it; and I therefore broke off the excessive use of it, and never have 
since fallen into it. For 25 years, I have limited myself, for the 
most part, to using it once ina day. When journeying, or employed 
chiefly in bodily exercise, I have sometimes craved it and used it 


ofiener than this. At other times I have been nauseated by it, and 


nave broken off for days, and two or three times for months from it. 
But the appetite has always returned; and once, after leaving -it 
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off more than six months, this appetite remained in nearly its full 
strength. 

With this spare and cautious use of it, at least what some would 
call such, I have kept along in my slender state, down to the time 
when I read the pampilet of which I have given you an account 
above. ‘The reading of it really alarmed me. I had seen and read 
many attacks upon tobacco; but most of them were in sucha style, 
that I did not think them worthy of any great-regard. ‘There are a 
few sentences of the like nature, in Dr. M‘Allister; which 1 hope he 
will in future omit or modify. Nothing but the truth, and the whole 
truth, need be told on this subject. Declamation is unnecessary. But 
in general his pamphlet is free from any chaff; and is such a plain, 
luminous, incontrovertible statement of the properties and eflects of 
tobacco, that I would hope it may, with some additions and emenda- 
tions, be circulated through this country and Europe. It is a pity he 
has taken out the copy-right—which prevents any newspapers from 
republishing, or making large extracts. I hope he will recall his pro- 
hibition, and spread it over the world as much as possible. You 
should write to him, and induce him todo so. The pamphlet should 
be reprinted in a form in which it can be sold for three cents a copy, 
which might easily be done. 

But I must return to myself, in order to answer some of the inqui- 
ries which you make, respecting the results of my own effort to break 


off from tobacco. After the conviction which ensued the reading of 


Dr. M‘Allister, I thought it must be a duty for me once more to make 
the effort to break off. Two things were and are clear to me; 
Tobacco, having powerful and fatal properties, must, or at least may 
be, a dangerous thing to tamper with; or as Dr. Mussey once told 
me, “It is not safe to play with edged tools.” What other good can 
tobacco do, than to gratify the senses? A thing which the sot and 
the opium-eater can plead for, and urge as a reason for continuing their 
practices. I came therefore to a resolution to desist. But how, 
seemed to be a question of more importance and difficulty, than you 
will admit, who never, I suppose, have been addicted to using tobacco. 
I had seen veterans in the use of it, suffer seriously in their health 
and spirits, for a time, in consequence of abruptly breaking off from 
it. The reasonis obvious. Their system has been brought, by long 
habii, to discharge a great quantity of saliva-fluid by the mouth.— 
When the occasion of doing this was fully removed, the whole system 
must undergo a change in its economy. Sudden changes, and such 
great ones, they could not well bear. Younger persons can endure 
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them much better. But men of gray hairs should look well how they 
make sudden changes, in cases of such a nature. 

I thought it not safe to break off wholly at onee. But I did this: 
1 broke off until hankering became oppressive. I then procured 
some of the most detestable tobacco that it was possible to find, and 
took some of it. It generally nauseated me in a very short time; and 
this was exactly what I wanted. In this way, the appetite would 
occur more seldom; and when it did occur, the gratification of it 
would admit of but very little indulgence. I cannot say that others 
need this gradual process; I hope they do not. I amsure that young 
persons, and men of robust health do not need it. They can break 
off at once without any danger; because they can bear great changes. 
But veterans would do well to take some precaution, when in a vale- 
tudinarian state. 

It is impossible for those who have never used tobacco, even to 
imagine the strength of the appetite for it, when once fully formed. 
1 cannot suppose that the thirst for ardent spirits exceeds it in strength. 
But that it can be overcome, [ do believe. My own case is yet too 
recent to boast of it. My full persuasion is, that it is my duty to 
break it off. Occasionaily I am persecuted, even now, with the 
baneful appetite. But its power is evidently diminished; and if my 
reason remains, it will never have the rule over me again. 

As to all those who use a little tobacco, I suppose they are in the 
same plight with that in which I have been myself. They do not use 
it, I suppose less than once a day; and this was my ordinary mea- 
sure. That this has been mischievous to me, I have not the least 
doubt, on looking back upon my past experience. That it can, m no 
ordinary case, be proper to use such a powerful and dangerous sub- 
stance as a lurury, every candid man, it seems to me, must feel in- 
clined to admit. Of course, my mind is fully made up to abandon it 
altogether. 

The interest you take in the subject, and your kind solicitude in 
respect to myself as practically concerned with it, are my apology 
for writing to you my thoughts so fully. If you are in any good mea- 
sure satisfied with them, you have the liberty, as often as you desire, 
of communicating them to any friends who may wish to know them: 

With sincere regard, 
Yours truly, 


MOSES STUART, 
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FROM AN ENGLISH PAPER. 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 


As that important and stupendous undertaking, the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railroad, is now completed for all commercial, agricultu- 
ral, and travelling purposes, and only requires a few finishing touches, 
a compendious history of its progress, from the time of its first projec- 
tion, down to the present period, may not be deemed unacceptable by 
eur readers. Such a compendium will form a very appropriate pre- 
face to the subjoined account of the grand opening of the railway on 
Wednesday last; and we have, therefore, with some care and trouble 
prepared the following compilation from various sources, but princi- 
pally from a work recently published by H. Booth, Esq. treasurer to 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad Company, containing a full 
history of every thing connected with the railway, together with much 
miscellaneous information, which will be found highly useful to per- 
sons embarked, or about to embark, in similar undertakings; to the 
mechanic and the man of science, and also to the general reader. To 
this work we refer those who wish for fuller information than can be 
contained within the limits of a newspaper, and we lay the following 
compendium before those who will be contented with a more succinct 
account of this great national undertaking. 

There is scarcely any thing which contributes more to the welfare 
and prosperity of a nation, especially of a commercial one, than a fa- 
cility of intercourse between the towns and provinces of which it is 
composed, and an attention to the improvement and extension of this 
intercourse has, therefore, almost universally, been a principal charac- 
teristic of every good and wise government. It would carry us too 
far from our present object to estimate the share which the improve- 
ment of the roads and the formation of canals have had in forming the 
great increase in the commerce and wealth of Great Britain which has 
taken place within the last ceniury; but as railways are calculated to 
supersede canals in a great degree, we shall just glance at the forma- 
tion of those by which the greatest part of the merchandize imported 
into Liverpool has been conveyed to Manchester for the last one hun- 
dred years, at their defects and inconveniences, and at the circum- 
stances which rendered an improved mode of conveyance necessary, 
it not indispensable, to carry oa the increased business of the port. 
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The two water communications by which goods have hitherto been 
principally conveyed between Liverpool and Manchester, are the 
Mersey and Irwell navigation, consisting alternately of the two rivers, 
Mersey and Irwell, and canals, and the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal. 
Theact of Parliament incorporating the Old Quay Company for the 
formation of the former was obtained in 1733; that for the Duke’s ca- 
nal was procured in 1760, and the increase in the intercourse between 
the two towns, and the necessity of increased means of conveyance, 
were the principal grounds on which it was sought and obtained. If 
a second canal were then necessary for these reasons, a glance at the 
following facts will show that a third mode of conveyance was still 
more necessary at the time when a railroad between the two towns 
was first projected, and subsequently to that period :—In 1769, 2,560 
vessels paid dock duties at Liverpool; in 1824, 10,000; and in 1829, 
11,383 :—in 1760, the population of Liverpool was 26,000; in 1824, 
135,000 :—in 1784, 8 bags of cotten were imported into Liverpool 
from America; in 1824, 402,670 bags; and in 1829, 640,998 :—the 
first steam-engine was set up in Manchester in 1790, in 1824, there were 
200 steam engines there:—in 1814, there was not one power loom in 
Manchester, in 1824, there were 30,000 -—in 1824 the average quan- 
tity of raw and manufactured goods transmitted between the two 
towns was 1000 tons daily, and it now amounts to 1300 tons; about 
1000 of which pass from Liverpool to Manchester, and 300 from 
Manchester to Liverpool. This immense amount of traffic has hith- 
erto been subjected to all the delays and injuries attendant on canals, 
which, in summer, are often rendered inefficient from the want of an 
adequate supply of water, and in winter are frequently stopped for 
weeks together by the frost. By the canals goods have first to be 
shipped at Liverpool, then conveyed up the river to Runcorn, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles, subject to the danger of loss and injury from tem- 
pestuous weather and a dangerous intricate navigation, and then to 
be forwarded by canals to Manchester, making the whole distance 
between the towns nearly fifty miles. ‘The average length of the pas- 
sage was 36 hours, and the cost 15s. per ton. There was no ade- 
quate protection for the goods thus conveyed, against petty thefts and 
pilfermmgs by the way. From the causes mentioned, there have been 
instances of goods which had come from New York to Liverpool in 
21 days, being a longer time on the way from Liverpool to Manches- 
ter than from America to Liverpool. The canals, however, were 
originally a great improvement on the old mode of conveyance, and 
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such was the increase in their value to the proprietors, consequent 
on the increase of the intercourse between the two towns, that the 
shares which were originally bought for £70, have been sold for 
£1250 each. The delays and expenses attending the transmission 
of goods by the canals, caused the merchants of Liverpool to turn 
their attention to some improved mode of conveyance. In 1820, Mr. 
Sandars, to whom a railroad had previously been suggested,as men- 
tioned below, published a pamphlet, in which he stated that merchants, 
spinners and others, were frequently obliged to cart their goods on 
the high road, a distance of 36 miles, at an expense four times as great 
as it would be on a railroad; and at the same time 150 merchants of 
Liverpool signed a declaration that the existing modes of conveyance 
were totally inadequate to the wants of the community, and that an 
improved system was a matter of absolute necessity. 

It will now be necessary to say a few words on the railroads, or 
substitutes for them in their improved shape, existing previously to 
the first projection of one between Liverpool and Manchester. Rude 
tram-roads, constructed of wood, were in use in different parts of Eng- 
land nearly twe centuries ago; iron was then substituted for wood, 
but it was long before the present improved mode of constructing and 
laying the rails was adopted. During the last quarter of a century, 
many private railroads of small extent, principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Sunderland, have been constructed, 
for the purpose of conveying coals from the extensive collieries in 
that district to the wharves of the rivers Tyne and Wear, for the pur- 
pose of exportation. The first railroad established by act of Parlia- 
ment was the Stockton and Darlington, extended from Whitton Park 
collieries, in Durham, to Stockton-upon-Tees, a distance of 25 miles. 
The act was obtained, after considerable opposition from the land- 
owners on the line of road, in 1823,-and the road was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1825. It consists of a single line of rails, with sidings every 
quarter of a mile for carriages to pass each other; it is principally 
used for the conveyance of coals, and travellers, of whom there are 
from 300 to 400 weekly. We may now come to the first projection 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

In the year 1822, Mr. James, engineer, of London, having seen 
the railroads in the neighborhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in opera 
tion, conceived the idea that railroads might be made applicable to 
general commercial purposes, and suggested to Mr. Sandars the pro- 
priety of forming one between Liverpool and Manchester. Mr. San- 
dars adopted the scheme, and caused a preliminary survey to be made 
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between the two towns, himself guaranteeing the expense. The line 
surveyed was not the one ultimately adopted, and no material steps 
for the furtherance of the project were taken till the year 1824, when 
Mr. Sandars published a pamphlet on the subject, and 150 of the mer- 
chants of Liverpool signed a declaration describing the existing 
modes of communication as totally insufficient. We have already 
briefly alluded to the pamphlet and the declaration. Soon afterwards 
a deputation, consisting of Mr. Sandars, Mr. Henry Booth, the late 
Mr. Lister Ellis, and Mr, Kennedy, of Manchester, was sent to in- 
spect the Stockton and Darlington railroad, and also those in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. On their return they issued 
a very favorable report; it was determined to institute a company for 
the formation of a double railroad from Liverpool te Manchester, and 
on the 26th of October, 1824, the first prospectus of the company was 
issued. In it the expense of the undertaking was estimated at 
£400,000, and it was proposed to raise this sum in 400 shares of 
£100 each. The Company undertook to convey goods from Liver- 
pool to Manchester in four or five hours, at an expense of 10s. per ton, 
by the railroad, the time occupied in transmitting them by the canals 
being generally 36 hours, at acharge of 15s.perton. We need hardly 
remind our readers that in consequence of the improvements eflected 
in the locomotive engines, both the time to be occupied and the ex- 
penses of carriage were over-stated by the committee very considera- 
bly indeed. For the sake of brevity we shall here compress into one 
view a sammary of the advantages proposed by the committee in their 
first prospectus, and in the one subsequently issued previous to their 
second application to Parliament in the year 1826. ‘These were a 
saving of time and of money in the transmission of the 1000 tons or 
more conveyed between the two towns daily; the increase of com 

merce and manufactures by increased facilities of intercourse ; an im- 
proved channel for the conveyance of the manufactures and agricul- 
tural produce of Ireland to the populous counties of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; the carriage of farming produce to the large towns, and 
the return of lime, manure, &c. to the farmers; speedier conveyances 
for travellers; and the carriage of coals to Liverpool and Manchester 
from the valuable mines in the vicinity of St. Helen’s, the coals being 
then brought to Liverpool principally by canal, a distance of 30 
miles; whilst by the railroad the distance would be less than half, 
and the price would be very materially reduced. In the second pros- 
pectus of the Company the quantity of coals consumed annually in 
Liverpool and Manchester is estimated at one million of tons, and 
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they calculate that the saving in the price of this necessary article of 
domestic consumption will amount to at least 2s. per ton, or £100,000 
annually in the consumption of the two towns. 

In the prospectus first issued by the Company it was first proposed 
that the railroad should commence at the Prince’s Dock, and then 
proceed through Vauxhall road, Bootle, Walton, Fazakerley, Crox- 
teth, Kirby, Knowsley, Eccleston, Windle, Sutton, Haydock, New- 
ton-in-Mackerfield, Golburn, Lowton, Leigh, Pennington, Asley, Ir- 
lam, Worsley, Eccles, Pendlebury, Salford, Hume, to Water-street, 
Manchester, a distance of about 33 miles—the distance by the com- 
mon turnpike-road being about 36 miles. On the 8th of February, 
the petition for a bill incorporating the Company, and authorizing the 
formation of the road, was laid before Parliament; on the 18th the 
bill was read a first time, the second reading took place on the 2d of 
March; but on the motion for the third reading, in consequence of the 
strenuous opposition of the canal proprietors, and of the Earls of Sef- 
ton and Derby, whose domains were crossed by the proposed line of 
road, the first clause of the bill was rejected by a majority of 19 to 
13, and the bill was subsequently withdrawn by the Parliamentary 
agent of the Company. The principal objections advanced by the 
opponents to the measure were, that rivers and canals were perfectly 
adequate to the traffic between the two towns, and that the railway 
was, therefore, unnecessary; that it would eost three or four times as 
much as the estimate; and Mr. F. Giles, a civil engineer, was pro- 
duced to record it as his opinion that £200,000 would be insufficient 
for the construction of a road across Chat Moss. It was, therefore, 
deemed an act of kindness and mercy to prevent the proprietors from 
proceeding with this chimerical and impracticable scheme. It has 
now, however, been effected, and the road across Chat Moss, which 
according to Mr. Giles, was to cost £200,000, has been constructed? 
for considerably less than £30,000. Not discouraged by the unsuc- 
cessful issue of their first attempt, the committee, after some prelimi- 
nary proceedings, resolved to bring the matter again before Parlia- 
ment. To neutralize the hostility of the proprietors of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, proposals were made to the Marquis of Stafford, 
the person principally interested in the canal, to become a share- 
holder in the proposed railway; his Lordship aceeded to the proposi- 
tion, and became a subscriber to the extent of 1000 shares. A new 
line of road, considerably to the south of the former route, commenc- 
ing from Wapping, and passing under the town, by means of a tunnel, 
was adopted, and plans and sections were prepared by Mr. Vignoles; 
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and on the 26th of December, 1825, the Company issued a new pros- 
pectus, in which the capital proposed was £510,000, consisting of 
5100 shares of £100 each. The improved bill was laid before the 
House of Commons on the 7th of Feb. 1826; it was read a first and 
second time without a division; and on the 6th of April it was read a 
third time, after a divisien, the numbers being for the bill 88, against 
it41—majority 47. The bill was read a third time in the House of 
Lords on the 27th of April, without a division, the only opponents to 
the measure being the Earl of Derby and the Earl of Wilton. ‘The 
expenses of the Parliamentary proceedings, on both sides, were 
from 60 to £70,000, and they have been estimated at a much higher 
rate, 

The first general meeting of the subscribers was held on the 29th 
of May, 1826, when 12 directors were chosen by the proprietors, to 
act in conjunction with three nominated by the Marquis of Stafford. 
At a meeting of the directors on the following day, Charles Lawrence, 
Esq. was elected chairman, and John Moss, Esq. deputy chairman. 
Ata subsequent meeting, Mr. George Stephenson was appointed 
principal engineer to the Company. ‘S‘he first point of operation was 
Chat Moss, the draining of which was begun in June, 1826; but the 
cuttings and embankments were not commenced till the January foi- 
lowing. Early in 1827, assistant engineers were appointed; a loan 
of £100,000 was obtained from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, 
and this, with the calls upon the subscribers, enabled the directors to 
proceed with their further operations with vigor and effect. In the 
Spring of 1828, the Company obtained an act for altering and improv- 
ing the line of road between Sutton and Rainhill, and between Cul- 
cheth and Bury-lane, as laid down in the Parliamentary plan. In 
the following year they obtained another act, authorizing improve- 
ments atthe Manchester end of the line; and another, empowering 
them to raise an additional capital of £127,500 for the carrying de- 
partment, in 5100 shares of £25 each, each holder of £100 share to 
be entitled to one. It may be stated, as a proof of the estimation in 
which the concern was then held, that of these 5100 additional shares, 
only fifteen were refused by the parties entitled to them. 

We now proceed to give a description of the railway, commencing 
with the tunnel, one end of which is in Wapping, near the Queen’s 
Dock, and extending under the town nearly from West to East Edge- 
hill, a distance of rather more than a mile and a quarter. The exca- 
vation of the tunnel, and the formation of the brick archway, where 
required, were commenced early in 1827, and occupied the whole of 
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that year and the greatest part of the following one. It was a ser- 
vice of great difficulty and danger, and on several occasions the mi- 
ners could scarcely be persuaded to proceed with the work. In some 
paris, the material cut through was a fine red sand-stone, and the 
archway was formed from the natural rock; but in others it consisted 
of loose earth and sod, and these had to be supported by shores and 
props, until arches of brick could be formed. Fortunately, however, 
the only material accident which occurred during the progress of the 
work, was in passing under Crown-street, near the Botanic Garden, 
where the superincumbent mass from the surface, consisting of thirty 
feet of loose earth and sand, fell into the tunnel below, without pro- 
ducing any other ill effect thana partial retardation of the work. The 
accident occurred at a time when the principal engineer was absent 
from Liverpool. ‘The tunnel was constructed in seven or eight sepa- 
rate lengths, each communicating with the surface by means of per- 


pendicular shafis. On the 9th of June, 1828, the last joining was 


effected, and all serious difficulty in this branch of the undertaking 
was overcome. The exact joinings of the different lengths reflect 
great credit on the skill, ingenuity, and attention of the principal en- 
gineer, and his assistant, Mr. Locke. The tunnel, as we have alrea- 
dy said, commences at the Company’s yard in Wapping. It is there 
accessible by an open cutting, 22 feet deep, and 46 feet wide, being 


space for four lines of rails, between which are pillars to support the 


beams and flooring of the Company’s warehouses, which are thrown 
across the excavation; from these warehouses the wagons are loaded 
with merchandize, and discharged by means of trap-doors, whilst the 
wagons loaded with lime or coals pass on to the yards adjoining. A 
little past the opening the tunnel is 22 feet wide and 16 feet high; the 
walls rise perpendicularly five feet, and thence springs a semi-circular 
arch, the radius of which is 11 feet. Its total length is 2250 yards, 
or rather more than | 1-4 mile. The first 270 yards from Wapping 
are perfectly level; in the remaining distance of 1980 yards there is 
a uniform rise of three-fourths of an inch in the yard, so that the mouth 
of the tunnel at Edge-hill is 123 feet higher than the Wapping end. 
The tunnel is white-washed throughout, and lighted with gas, and the 
effect produced is very singular and picturesque, but the atmosphere 
is cold and chill, and the vapor is so thick, (at least they were so when 
we inspected this singular and extensive cavern,) that the mere spec- 
tator of this monument of human Jabor and ingenuity will generally 
be satisfied with one visit, and not be tempted to repeat it. On 
the sides of the tunnel, at short distances, are placed lettered boards 
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for the purpose of informing the visiter what part of the town he is 
then under. The distance from the roof to the surface of the ground 
above varies from 5 feet to 70 feet, the greatest depth being under 
Crab-tree lane. On emerging from the tunnel at Edge-hill the pas- 
senger arrives in a spacious and noble area, 40 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, cut out from the solid rock. It is about 60 yards 
in length and 30 yards in width; it is of a quadrangular form, and 
the walls are formed principally of the solid rock. ‘The summit is 
ornamented with brick work. A smaller tunnel, the mouth of which 
is parallel to that of the larger one, and is situated co the north of it, 
leads to the Company’s premises in Crown-street, the station for the 
railway coaches, the depot for coals, &c. for the supply of the higher 
districts of the town. It is 290 yards long, 15 feet wide, 12 feet 
high. The entrance to the small tunnel in Crown-street is through 
a very handsome skew bridge of stone and brick, over which the high 
road passes. On the south side of the main tunnel there is another 
small tunnel of similar height and width with the one on the other 
side; it penetrates the ground but for a short distance, and is used as 
a work-shop and tool-house. ‘They have the appearance of a bridge 
with three arches. On the surface of the ground above the mouths of 
the tunnels are built two lofty chimneys in the form of columns, with 
handsome capitals; they are upwards of 100 feet in height, unique 
specimens of brick work, and have an elegant and picturesque ap- 
pearance. In the area below are two statiouary engines to draw up 
the loaded wagons from the bottom of the inclined plane at Wapping. 
The tunnel account amounted to £34,791 4s. 9d. and there was paid 
as compensation for damage done to different houses and buildings in 
the town, and in purchasing some of them, £9,977 5s. 7d. making a 
total expense of £44,768 10s.4d. The rails used on the road are 
made of forged iron, in lengths of five yards each, and weigh 35 Ibs. 
per yard. Every three feet the rails rest on blocks of stone, let into 
the ground, containing each nearly four cubic feet. Into each block 
two holes six inches deep and one inch in diameter are drilled; into 
these are driven oak plugs, and the cast iron chairs or pedestals into 
which the rails are immediately fitted, are firmly spiked down to the 
plugs, forming a structure of great solidity and strength. On the em- 
bankments, where the road may be expected to subside a little, the 
rails are laid on oak sleepers. For eighteen miles of the road the 
rails are placed on stone blocks, and for the other thirteen on sleepers. 
The double line of rails for the carriages are laid down with mathe- 
matical correctness, and consist of four equidistant rails, four feet 
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eight inches apart, about two inches in breadth, and rising about an 
inch above the surface. A short distance from the tunnel is a hand- 
some Moorish archway, from a design by Mr. Foster, which connects 
the two engine-houses on the oppusite sides of the area, and the whole 
has a handsome and pleasing effect. About half a mile further on, the 
railroad crosses Wavertree-lane, and there is then a descent for five 
miles and a half, at the rate of one in 1320, or four feet in the mile. 
A little beyond Wavertree-lane it is carried through a deep mar! cut- 
ting, crossed by five handsome bridges for the convenience of passage 
trom the opposite sides of the cutting above. About half a mile on the 
north of Wavertree, at Olive Mount, there is an excavation through 
the solid rock, seventy feet below the surface, and two miles in length. 
The road is here little more than barely sufficient for two carriages 
to pass. ‘The excavation is crossed by several bridges, and the view, 
both from above and below, is striking and picturesque. The road is 
then carried, by means of a great embankment, varying from 15 to 45 
feet in height, and from 60 to 135 feet in breadth at the base, across a 
valley at Roby, or Broad Green, two miles in length. It then crosses 
the Huyton turnpike road a little past Roby; 6 8-4 miles from Liver- 
pool there is a junction railway for the conveyance of coals from the 
neighboring mines on the right; and at a distanee of seven or eight 
miles from the Liverpool station it comes to the Whiston inclined 
plane, which is 1 1-2 miles long, and rises about one in 96. It is 
crossed by a bridge of stone and brick, of 47 feet span, and built with 
a very remarkable skew. There is here a stationary engine to assist 
the carriages in their ascent. For nearly two miles the road is then 
on an exact level. It was on this part of the road that the contest of 
locomotive carriages, for the premium of £500, offered by the Com- 
pany took place in October last, the brilliant result of which deter- 
mined the directors to make use of locemotive engines instead of sta- 
tionary ones. On that occasion the Rocket engine, manufactured by 
Messrs. Stephenson, weighing 4 tons 5 cwt., dragged after her three 
times her own weight, or 12 tons 16 ewt., performed the stipulated 
distance of 70 miles in less than 6 1-2 hours, proceeding frequently at 
the rate of 17 miles ao hour, and occasionally 20 miles an hour. The 
experiment was made under very uufavorable circumstances, as, in 
performing each trip of two miles, the engine had to stop, and it was, 
of course, some time before it could regain its former impetus. About 
half a mile from the Whiston plane, at Rainhill, the Liverpool and 
Manchester turnpike road crosses the railway at an angle of 34 de- 
grees, by means of a very beautiful and massive bridge, built diagon- 
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ally on what is called the skew principle; the span of the arch is 54 

feet, whilst the railway underneath, from wall to wall, is only 30 feet ; 
each face of the arch being forty-five feet beyond the square. The 

bridge has a very singular and beautiful appearance. There is a 
similar bridge at Eccles; and there are sixteen others of smaller dimen- 

sions en the road. On leaving the level at Rainhill, the railway 

crosses the Sutton inclined plane, which is of the same extent as that 
at Whiston, and descends in the same proportion that the other rises. 

There is here another stationary engine. A little beyond Rainhill 

several collieries communicate with the road by means of railways, 
and the Runcorn Gap Railway will here cross the line to St. Helen’s. 
The next object of interest is Parr Moss, the road over which is form- 
ed principally of the clay and stone dug out of the Sutton inclined 
plane, and extends about three quarters of a mile. The moss was 
originally twenty feet deép, and the embankment across it is nearly 
twenty-five feet high, though only four or five feet now appears above 

the surface, the rest having sunk below it. The road is then carried 

over the valley of Sankey, by means of a massive and handsome via- 
duct, consisting of nine arches of fifty feet span each; the height of 
the parapet being seventy feet above the Sankey Canal in the valley 

beneath. The viaduct is built principally of brick, with stone facings, 
and the foundations rest on piles of from twenty to thirty feet in 
length driven into the ground. The breadth of the railway between 
the parapets is twenty-five feet. ‘The viaduct is approached by a stu- 
pendous embankment, formed principally of the clay dug from the 
high lands surrounding the valley. The appearance of vessels sail- 
ing in the canal, 70 feet beneath the viaduct, has a romantic and strik- 
ing effect. It is situated about fourteen and a half milesfrom Liver- 
pool. ‘The expense was £45,208 18s.6d. A little to the south of 
the town of Newton the railway crosses a narrow valley, by the short 
but lofty embankment of Sandy Mains, and a handsome bridge of 
four arches, each forty feet span, under one of which passes the New- 
ton and Warrington turnpike road. ‘The Wigan and Newton Branch 
here enters the railway. A few miles beyond Newton is the great 
Kenyon excavation, from which above 800,000 cubic yards of clay 

and sand were dug out. The Kenyon and Leigh Junction Railway 
here joins the Liverpool and Manchester line, and, as it also joins the 
Bolton and Leigh line, brings into a direct communication Liver- 
pool afd Bolton. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway then 
passes successively under three handsome bridges; and, a little be- 
yond Culcheth, over the Brosely embankment.sxhich is about one 
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and a haif miles in length, and from 18 to 20 feet in height. It then 
passes over Bury Lane, and the small river Gless, or Glazebrook, 
and arrives at Chat Moss. This is a huge bog, comprising an area 
of about 12 square miles, so soft that cattle cannot walk over it, and 
in many parts so fluid that an iron rod Jaid on the surface would sink 
to the bottom by the effect of its own gravity. It is from 10 to 35 
feet deep, and the bottom is composed of clay and sand. It was ac- 
counted by some an impossibility to carry the road across this huge 
bog; but by ingenuity and perseverance the work has been efiected, 
and a firm road is now carried across the moss. Hurdles of brush- 
wood and heath are placed under the wooden sleepers supporting the 
rails, over the greatest part of the moss, and the road may be said to 
float on the surface. The most difficult part was on the eastern bor- 
der, extending about half a mile, where an embankment of 20 feet in 
height was made, and many thousand cubic feet of earth sunk into the 
moss and disappeared before the line of road approached the proposed 
level. At length, however, it became consolidated; in 1829, one 
railway was laid over the whole moss, and on the Ist of January, 
1830, the Rocket steam engine, with a carriage and passengers, 
passed over it. The line extends across the moss, a distance of 
about four miles and three quarters, and the road is not inferior to 
any other part of the railway. The work was completed at an ex- 
pense of £27,719 11s. 10d. On leaving Chat Moss, the road pas- 
ses over the lowlands at Barton, extending about a mile between the 
Moss and Worsley Canal, by means of an embankment; it is carried 
over the canal by a neat stone viaduct of two arches; it then proceeds 
through Eccles and a portion of Salford, under six bridges; it is car- 
ried over the Irwell by a handsome stone bridge of sixty-three feet 
span, thirty feet from the water, and then over twenty-two brick 
arches, and a bridge over Water-street, to the Company’s station in 
Water-street, Manchester, a distance of thirty-one miles from the 
Liverpool station. The railway is there on a level with the second 
story of the Company’s warehouse. On the line between Liverpoo} 
and Manchester there are, besides culvert and foot-bridges, sixty- 
three bridges, of which thirty pass under the turnpike road, twenty- 
eight over it, four over brooks, &c, and one over the river Irweil 
‘There are twenty-two of brick, seventeen of wood and brick, eleven 
of brick and stone, eleven of wood, and two of stone and wood, at a 
total expense of £99,065 11s. 9d. 

From the top of the Liverpool tunnel to Manchester, with the ex- 
ception of two inclined planes at Rajnhill, (one ascending and the, 
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other descending, at an inclination of 1 in 96, and where some as- 
sistant power must be used) there is no greater inclination than in 
the ratio of about 1 in 880; and since the advantage on the descend- 
ing side will nearly counterbalance the disadvantage in ascending so 
gradual a slope, the railway may be regarded, for practical purposes, 
as nearly horizontal. ‘The rails at the mouth of the tunnel, at Edge- 
hill, are 46 feet above the rails at the Manchester end of the line. 

Along the line, there are at every mile and quarter of a mile, posts 
showing the distance from Liverpool to Manchester. The charge of 
freight for goods, and the fares for passengers, have not yet been fixed. 
It is supposed that at first the fares for passengers by the covered 
coaches will be 6s. and the inferior, or outside ones, 3s. 6d. 

In the formation of the railway there have been dug out of the 
different excavations, upwards of three millions of cubic yards of 
stone, clay, and soil, and the weight of the double lines of rail laid 
down is more than 4,000 tons, The total expenditure of the Compa- 
ny, in actual payments, up to the 3lst of May last, was £739,165 
5s.; and the directors, in their report of March last, state, that for 
the finishing of the work, wallings, fencings, warehouses, &c. a fur- 
ther sum of £80,834 15s. will be necessary, thus making the whole 
sum expended on this magnificent end national undertaking £820,- 
000, or nore than double the estimate made in the first prospectus of 
the Company. 


THE MONEY DIGGERS. 
SELECTED. 


An opinion prevails among many persons, that immense sums of 
money were left buried in this country, by the arch-pirate, Captain 
Kidd. Every where, within fifty miles of the coast, from Maine to 
Florida, he is supposed to have buried gold and silver, in pots brim 
full, the smallest of which would render a man of moderate wants, 
independent for life. What a prodigiously rich fellow this Captain 
Kidd must have been, if a tenth part be true of what is believed of 
his hidden treasures! Why, they would fill the largest meeting 
house in the country, full to the very top. But alas! of all this 
buried wealth, how little have the firm believers in its existence ever 
set eyes on! Repeatedly has the search been made, and acres of 
ground have been dug up, three fathom deep, for its discovery. In 
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various places may be seen large pits, still yawning, as proof of the 
prevalent belief in this buried treasure, and as mementos of the cre- 
dulity and the avarice of mankind. 

But unluckily for all these enterprises, two circumstances, very 
wayward in their nature, are believed to be opposed to any successful 
issue—the one is the utter uncertainty of the precise spots in which 
the money is concealed; and the other, that the devil, or some other 
evil spirit, like the dog in the manger, keeps watch over the buried 
treasure. The latter however is supposed to be the greatest difficul- 
ty, for it is believed the spot may be detected by means of the hazel 
rod; but the sole chance of securing the money depends on catching 
the evil one asleep, or off his guard. On this account, therefore, the 
most perfect silence is believed to be requisite during the operation of 
digging; for if but a word be spoken, the evil spirit is alarmed, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, whisks away the precious treasure; or in 
common parlance, “the pot of money vanishes.” And hence it is 
that many an hour of toil and watching have come to nought, and 
that, too, at the very instant when the fondest hopes were about to be 
realized. For such is the weakness of human nature, such is the 
proneness to break out in exclamations at the sight ef good fortune, 
that the requisite silence is seldom or never observed by the adven- 
turers in search of buried money: 

Among the believers in these buried treasures, was a man residing 
in the Bay Siate, by the name of Christopher Colewort, commonly 
called Kit Colewort. This man was by occupation a farmer, and 
owned a hundred acres of hard, hilly, and thankless soil. On this he 
had been toiling for about twenty years, and yet was as far from get- 
ting rich as when he began. It was not, however, altogether the 
fault of the land, but in some measure the effect of bad management. 
For Christopher Colewort was much hke a man who should attempt 
to draw a hemlock tree, bristling with knots, little end foremest. He 
took hold of the wrong end of the work, and did a great deal of labor 
to no purpose. Besides, for want of a little care, the fruits of his la- 
bor were often destroyed by unruly cattle, by vagabond swine, or 
exposure to unfavorable weather. 

Sick of the vain efforts he had made to mend his pecuniary eondi- 
tion, it was very natural that Kit should cast about in his mind for 
some more successful mode of filling his coffers. He had often heard 
tell of the vast quantities of silver and gold buried up and down the 
country, and of the many potfuls, which, if not absolutely obtained, 
had at least been seen by the money-diggers, and only vanished in 
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consequence of some informality in the operations, or some impru- 
dence in the conduct of those concerned. It was possible there 
might be one of those pots of money on his own farm. Why not? 
The surface of the ground was sufficiently unproductive to warrant 
the conclusion that there might be something better beneath. At 
any rate, it was by no means a matter of impossibility, and Colewort 
lay awake many a night, pondering upon the subject. He also had 
dreams, but they were rather of a vague nature, and the particular 
location of the buried treasure was not very satisfactorily defined. 

In this state of doubt and desire, Christopher Colewort had re- 
course to one of those men who profess to discover hidden treasures, 
both of water and of metals, beneath the earth’s surface, by means 
of the hazel rod—and are denominated water-wizzards, or money- 
finders. This man was a pettifogger by education, a strolling preach- 
er by profession, and a jack of all tricks by practice. He was the 
oracle of well-diggers, and the guide of money-searehers, and it was 
verily believed that he could see as far into a mill-stone as the man 
who picks it. Nevertheless, with all his abilities, and especially that 
of finding money, it does not appear that he grew any the richer; 
and no one, judging from his dress and appearance, would suspect 
him of being a peculiar favorite of fortune. But it did not occur to 
Christopher Colewort, that if the money-finders could actually dis- 
cover where hidden treasure was buried, they might go and secure it 
for themselves, and no thanks to any body. 

It was early in June, in the year °93, that Christopher Colewort, 
accompanied by Jeshuran Hook-the-gudgeons, the money-finder, set 
out to explore the golden prospects that had filled so large a space in 
his imagination. A hazel twig of a forked shape was procured, and 
the bark peeled off, as a certain pill-pedlar of our acquaintance says, 
“according to secundum artem.” ‘The rod was held in the hands of 
the wizzard, with the forks downwards, as it always must be to work 
to advantage. Various parts of the farm of Christopher Colewort 
were explored, but the hazel twig would not stir, Hill and dale, 
woodland and bog were traversed over, but still the obstinate hazel 
would not budge, and Christopher began to despair of ever mending 
his fortune. At last, however, as they approached an out of the-way 
corner of the farm, the knowing little twig began all at once to exert 
itself, and to change its position so as to point with its head or undi: 
vided part, to the earth. 

“‘Now it begins to move,” said Jeshuran Hook-the-gudgeons. 
“Are you sartin of it?” said the enraptured Colewort. 
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“Don’t you see how it moves?” said the wizzard, “I can’t keep it 
still tosave my soul. Don’t you see how I grip it with all my might? 
and the faster I hold it, the more it moves!” 

“So it does, by jingo!” said Christopher, looking on with astonish- 
ment. “Strange it should do so in some folkses’ hands, and not in 
others’, Now Pll lay any money it wouldn’t stir a hair in my hands, 
if I should hold ever so tight.” 

“No, Pil be sworn it wouldn’t,” said Hook-the-gudgeons. “But 
look! look! friend Colewort; see it move—here’s the spot!” As he 
said this, the head of the rod pointed perpendicularly to the earth, 
close to the foot of a large granite rock. ‘“Hlere’s the spot!” repeated 
the wizzard. 

“Then I’m a made man!” exclaimed the farmer. 

“You may well say that,” rejoined the money-finder; “don’t you 
see how perseveringly the rod points to this spot?” 

“I were blind indeed not to see what is so perfectly plain,” said the 
believing Christopher; and the devil fly away with me, if I ever put 
plough in the earth again. Hlurra for the pot of money!” 

“Hush! hush!” said Jeshuran Hook-the-gudgeons, “the devil is 
always at one’s elbow, and may baulk our hopes yet, unless we are 
particularly careful.” 

“I’m mum,” said the farmer, and taking special note of the rock, 
and the precise spot to which the knowing little red had pointed, they 
left the place. 

Christopher Colewort would have engaged the man, who had been 
so successful in detecting the spot where the money was hid, to help 
dig and secure it—offering him a very tempting share of the booty. 
But the honest man of hazel, not wishing to deprive his employer of 
so large 1 portion of his expected wealth, or possibly entertaining 
some lurking doubts of the certainty of the said treasure, very mod- 
estly declined the offer, assuring Mr. Colewort that wealth was not 
his object; and that he would be satisfied with a very moderate com- 
pensation. Christopher had laid aside the sum of twenty dollars to 
pay his taxes and his doctor’s bill, which on the present occasion he 
thought he could do no less than divert to the rewarding of his bene- 
factor, as he considered the wizzard of the hazel rod. He according- 
ly gave him the money, and Jeshuran Hook-the-gudgeons went his 
way. 

But Christopher Colewort could not think of undertaking to un- 
earth the treasure all alone, inasmuch as the pot was supposed to be 
too large for the strength of one man; and, besides, as it was con- 
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templated digging for it in the night, when it was supposed most 
likely the devil would be asleep, an assistant would be necessary to 
hold a light to enable the digger to work to due advantage. But if 
the truth must be told, there was a still stronger motive for desiring 
company, viz., the fear of evil spirits, which Christopher, much as he 
desired to be rich, would not have run the hazard of encountering 
alone, for the wealth of the Indies. Roger Heel-tap, a shoemaker 
by trade, a man as full of faith in buried money as his neighbor, was 
easily drawn into the scheme. 

Nothing now remained but to get possession of the treasure.— 
Christopher Colewort had kept the project a profound secret from his 
wife, lest she should blab it to the neighbors, and the treasure should 
be stolen away. It was one night therefore, ‘after every soul was in 
bed, that he stole silently from his dwelling, and arming himself with 
pickaxe and spade, was soon joined by his coadjutor, the trusty Heel- 
tap, bearing a lantern; and both proceeded with all commendable 
despatch to the place where their fortunes were to be made. 

They commenced operations, and labored alternately, each assum- 
ing the mattock and spade as often as the other began to be weary or 
out of breath. And in fact it was necessary to recruit their breath- 
ing faculties pretty often, for, besides the eagerness with which the 
desire of sudden riches impelled them to labor, the fear of evil spirits 
almost deprived them of respiration, But hope urged them on—un- 
bounded wealth was beneath them, and happiness all before. They 
even now in imagination beheld the glittering treasure, and fancied 
themselves ‘fingering the broad bits of shining dust. But while thus 
busily digging for the root of all evil, and tickling their fancies with 
the future enjoyment, they could not divest themselves of the idea 
that the devil stood at their elbow 

To add still more to their fears, an alarming noise was heard, issu- 
ing from behind the rock—a sort of thick, husky breathing, and ever 
and anon, a low, hollow, half-suppressed groan. They trembled and 
looked at each other, but dare not utter a syllable, as they valued the 
success of their undertaking. The noise ceased, and the money-dig- 
gers persuaded themselves that what they had heard was merely the 
wind, or that they had been deceived by the force of imagination.— 
‘The digging was plied with renewed energy, and though the same 
noise was repeatedly heard, it did not deter them from their labors. 

They had now arrived at a pretty good depth, and in striking the 
mattock deep into the earth, it was heard, or fancied, to ring on some- 
thing which sounded much like a piece of cast iron, and which our 
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adventurers flattered themselves was no other than the lid of the great 
pot itself. A mutual glance of satisfaction took place at this discov- 
ery; the heart of the enraptured farmer began to swell like a piece of 
boiling pork, which has been killed in the new of the moon; and that 
of the shoemaker waxed exceedingly warm within him. But neither 
spoke a word; indeed, they almost held the little breath that fear and 
over-exertion had left them, lest it should betray them into the utter- 
ance of a syllable at so unseasonable a moment. ‘T'hey moreover set 
their teeth firmly together, like a child resisting a dose of ipecac, not 
however like the child, to keep a disagreeable matter out, but to shut 
an important one in, 

The spade was net idle for a moment, and in a very short time, the 
adventurers beheld, or verily believed they beheld, the glorious object 
of their desires, the big pot itself. Now was the crisis of their fortune. 
Now was the time when entire command over the “unruly member” 
was absolutely indispensable; now was the true time to keep guard 
on the lips, and fortify the avenues of speech. But who is equal to 
these things? Who can answer for his tongue at such a moment! 
Alas for our adventurers! as soon as they set eyes on the pot, they 
exclaimed, as it were with one breath, “The money is ours! the mon- 
ey is ours!” 

“Not as you know on!” said a gruff voice, apparently from behind 
the rock. 

The money-diggers dropt their instruments, as if they had been 
shot. Their first impulse was to run; but retaining sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to know that an evil spirit could very easily outstrip 
them in a race, or being chained to the spot by fear—we never could 
ascertain which—they simultaneously fell upoa their knees, and as if 
addressing the ghost of the executed pirate, whose money they had 
been digging for, piteously began: “Oh, g-g-good Ca-Ca-Captain 
K-K-Kidd!’ 

“Don’t call me Kidd!” said the same gruff voice, “I’m the Old 
Goat himself:” and with that a horrible figure, on all fours, with a 
large pair of horns, and all over as black as the ace of spades, came 
butt against Roger Heel-tap, and in such a direction as to drive him 
headlong upon Christopher Colewort, who was kneeling in the pit. 
This attack was followed by an overwhelming flood of a strong 
smelling liquid poured upon the two adventurers, as they lay grovell- 
ing together, in the very intimate scene of their late hopes. At the 
same time their light, from some cause or other, found it convenient 
to go out, and Christopher Colewort and Roger Heel-tap were left 
in total darkness. 
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They were, nevertheless, found the next morning at their respect- 
‘ive places of abode—but, alas! how altered! They were as blue as 
an indigo bag, and every body, who saw them, believed they had in 
very deed received the contents of some good lady’s dye-pot. And 
so indeed it proved; for the plain truth of the matter was, that Cl is- 
topher Colewort’s secret, though concealed from his wife, was betray- 
ed—ay, most villainously betrayed—and that, too, by the same man 
of hazel, to whom he had given his last twenty dollars. The wizzard 
had told the story to a couple of wicked wags in the neighborhood, 
who, keeping watch of the motions of Kit Colewort, and having got 
the loan of Mrs. Blueberry’s dye-pot, followed the money-diggers to 
the destined place; and while one, in the garb of his horaed majesty, 
butted the kneeling shoemaker upon his equally kneeling companion 
im the pit, the other dashed the odoriferous contents of the dye pot 
“pon them both together. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TO A WHITE ROSE BUD. 


Sweet little bud, thou canst not vie 
With others of thy cast; 

Thou art not dress’d so gaudily, 
Nor hast so bright a crest; 


The Zephyr and the dew of night, 
Alone have breathed on thee, 

And thou must feel the Morning’s light, 
Ere thy closed leaves be free. 


The snow upon the Mountain’s height, 
When sunbeams gild its brow, 

Is not, sweet bud, though dazzling bright, 
So beautiful as thou. 


Yet thot wilt bloom but one short day, 
Beneath time’s withering blight; 
And on the zephyr borne away, 
Thy leaves shall take their flight. 


The soul whose robes are pure as thine, 
Thus meets the torch of death; 
And gently disengaged, flies up, 
As if on angels’ breath. ' C. I. S. 
Cincinnati. 
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FROM THE CINCINNATI CHRONICLE. 


REMINISCENCE OF PITTSBURGH. 


Mr. Envitor: The elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the throne 
of France, recalls some early recollections, and if yeu will indulge 
me in the privilege of the fair Sheherezade of being discursive, and 
of digressing as much as I please, a paragraph or two is at your 
service. 

It was probably in 1799 or 1800, that this distinguished personage, 
accompanied by his two brothers, Monpensier and Beaujolois, came 
to the western country. On arriving in Pittsburgh, then a small 
village, they found one or two emigres, who had formerly filled prom- 
inent stations under the ancienne regime, but who were now earning 
a scanty subsistence in carrying on some little business ef merchan- 
dise. Qne of them, the chevalier du B——e, one of the worthiest 
of men, and an admirable philosopher, kept a little shop, then denom- 
inated par excellence, a confectionary. The articles, and the only 
ones, by the way, entitling the chevalier’s establishment to this 
attractive name, were the kernels of hazlenuts, walnuts, and peach 
stones, inclosed in an envelop of*burnt maple sugar, fabricated by 
the skilful hands of the chevalier himself. Du B——e was the most 
popular citizen of the village; he had a monkey of admirable quali- 
ties, and his pointer, Sultan, could, like the dog in the Arabian 
Nights, tell counterfeit money from good; at least the honest folks 
who supplied our little market with chickens and butter, thought so, 
and that was the same thing. It was amusing to hear the master of 
the shop calling his two familiars to aid him in selecting the good 
from the bad “’leven-penny bits.” Allons, [come here,] Sultan, tell 
dese good ladie de good moneye from de counterfait.” Then follow- 
ed the important consultation between the dog and the monkey; Pug 
grinned and scratched his sides; Sultan smelt, and in due time scrap- 
ed the money into the drawer. As there were no counterfeit “’leven- 
pences” Sultan seldom failed. “Madame,” would my friend say to 
the blowzy country lass, “Sultan is like de Pope; he is infaillible.” 
Sultan and Bijou laid the foundation of this excellent man’s fortune. 
They brought crowds of custom to the shop, and in two or three 
years he was enabled to convert his little business into a handsome 
fancy store. An attraction was then added to the establishment that 
diverted a portion of the public admiration from Sultan and the mon- 
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key; this was a Dutch clock, with a goodly portion of gilding, and 
two or three white and red figures in front; before striking, it played 
a waltz. It was inestimable; this kind of music had never before 
been heard in the west, and those who have been brought up amidst 
the everlasting grinding of our present museums, can have no con- 
ception of the excitement caused by the chevalier’s clock. In those 
days, every unique piece of furniture, or rare toy, was believed to 
have formed a part of the spolia opima [rich spoils] of the French 
revolution, and most generally they were set down as the property of 
the Queen of France. It was soon insinuated abroad that the chev- 
alier’s clock formed one of the rare ornaments of the Boudoir of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette. When he was asked how much it 
cost, he evaded the question with admirable casuistry. “Ah, mon 
amie,” he would say, with sincere tristesse, “de French revolution 
produce some terrible effect; it was great sacrifice; it is worte fifteen 
ondred franche guinay.” ‘That and the dog and monkey were worth 
to the chevalier 15,000 dollars, for he realized this sum in a few years 
from the foundation of a few pounds of sugar, and a peck of hazlenuts. 

Such was the chevalier du B——e in his Magazin; and his was 
a perfect illustration of the French character of that day; it could 
accommodate itself to any situation in life; it enabled the minister otf 
Marine to become, like Bedredden, a pastry ceok, and young Egatile 
the present king of France, a schoolmaster in Canada. But this is 
only one side of the picture: du B——e, when he closed his shop 
and entered into society, was the delight of his auditory. He was 
an accomplished scholar, possessed the most polished manners and 
habits of “la vielle cour,” [the old count.] He was a younger son, or 
as the French call it, he was the “cadet” of a noble family. He had 
travelled much, and observed profoundly. He had been to the “Ho- 
ly Land,” not exactly in the character of a palmer, but being “at- 
tache a la legation Francaise” [connected with the French embassy } 
at Constantinople, of which his relations, Sauf Boeuf, was the head, 
he took the opportunity of travelling through as much of Asia, as 
was usually examined by European travellers. Such was my early 
friend dau B———e, to whose instructions and fine belle lettres acquire- 
ments, I am indebted for some of the most tnalloyed enjoyments of 
my life, by opening to me the rich treasures of French literature ; 
and such was the man whom the sons of Orleans found in a frontier 
Ainerican village. I do not remember the definite destination of the 


interesting strangers; but certain it 1s, the chevalier du B e in’ 
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could have been their original intention. He proposed to General 
N , whose house was always the temple of hospitality, where he 
was in the habit of dining every Sunday, and at whose table and fire- 
side the unfortunate emigre was sure to find a hearty welcome, to in- 
troduce the travellers. ‘The general at first received the proposition 
with coldness; he had been a soldier of the revolution, the intimate 
of Rochambeau and Lafayette, and of course entertained a feeling of 
devoted respect for the memory of the unfortunate Louis, not as a 
monarch, but as a most amiable and virtuous man. He insisted that 
nothing good could spring from the infamous exciter of the jacobins, 
the profligate Egalite. “Mais mon General, (said the chevalier, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and most melancholy contertion of his 
wrinkled features) ils sont dans la plus grande misere, et ils ont ete 
chasse, comme nous autres, par ces vilains sans culottes.” [But, my 
dear General, they are in the deepest misfortune—they have been 
driven away like the rest of us by those rascally sans culottes.) The 
chevalier knew his mau, and the bom hommie [benevolence] of the 
General prevailed. “Eh! bien! chevalier, allons rendre nos devoirs 
aux voyageurs, et quils dinnent chez nous, demain.” [Oh! very 
well; chevalier, go and present my respects to the travellers with an 
invitation to dine with me to-morrow.] The strangers accepted the 
courtesy, and became intimate with and attached to the family of the 
kind hearted American; the charms of the conversation of the Duke 
vf Orleans, and his various literary attainments, soon obliterated, for 
the moment the horrible career of his father, from the minds of his 
hearers. If my boyish recollection is faithful, he was rather taci- 
turn, and melancholy; he would be perfectly abstracted from conver- 
sation, sometimes for half an hour, looking steadfastly in the coal fire 
that blazed in the grate; and when roused from his reverie, he would 
apologize for this breach of bienscance, [politeness,] and call one of 
the children who were learning French, to read to him. On these 
eccasions I have read to him many passages selected by him, from 
Telemaque; the beautiful manner in which he read the description of 
Calypso’s Grotto is still fresh in my memory. He seldom adverted 
to the scenes of the revolution, but he criticised the battles of that 
period, particularly that of Jemappo, with such discrimination, as to 
convince the military men of Pittsburgh, of whom there were seve- 
ral, that he was peculiarly fitted to shine in the profession*of arms. 
Monpensier, the second brother, has left no mark on the tablet of 
memory, by which I can recall him; but Beaujolois, the young and 
interesting Beaujolois, is sti!l before “my mind’s eve.” There was 
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something romantic in his character, and Madame de Gealis’ ro. 
mance, the “Knights of the Swan,” in which that charming writer 
so beautifully apostrophizes her young ward, had just prepared every 
youthful bosom to lean towards this accomplished boy. He was tall 
and graceful, and playful as a child. He was a universal favorite. 
He was a few years older than myself, but when together we appear- 
ed to be of the same age. A transient cloud of melancholy would 
occasionally pass over his fine features, in the midst of his gayest 
amusements; it disappeared quickly, like the white cloud of summer. 
We then ascribed it to a boyish recollection of the luxuries end splen- 
dours of che Palais Royal, in which he had passed his early life, 
which he might be contrasting with the simple domestic scene which 
was passing before him, It was, however, probably, in some meas- 
ure, imputable to the first sensation of that disease, which, in a few 
short years afterward, carried him to his grave. 

One little circumstance made a singular impression on me. I was 
standing one day, with this groupe of Frenchmen, on the bank of the 
Monongahela, when a countrymen of theirs, employed in the quar- 
ter-master department, as a Jaborer in taking care of flat boats, passed 
by. Pierre Chabot; or as he was familiarly called French Peter, 
was dressed in a blanket capot, with a hood in place of a hat, in the 
manner of the Canadian boatmen, and in mocasins. Du B——e 
called after him and introduced him to the French princes. The 
scene presented a subject for moralizing even for a boy ; on the banks 
of the Ohio, and in exile, the representative of the first family of a 
nation who held rank of a higher importance than any other people 
in Europe, took by the hand in a friendly and familiar conversation, 
his countryman, whose lot was cast among the dregs of the people, 
and who would not have aspired to the honor of letting down the 
steps of the carriage of the man with whom he here stood on the 
level. 

Peter was no Jacobin: he had emigrated from France before the 
philanthropic Robespierre and his colleagues had enlightened their 
fellow citizens, and opened their eyes to the propriety of vulgar bru- 
tality and ferocity. Honest Chabot therefore felt all the love and 
veneration for the Princes, which Frenchmen under the old regime, 
never failed to cherish for members of the family of the “grand mon- 
arque.” T*was a great favorite with old Peter. The next time I 
met him, he took me in his arms, exclaiming, with tears in his eyes, 
“Scavez vous, mon enfant, ce qui m’est arive? j’ai eu ’honneur de 
causer avec monscignewr, en pleine rue. Ah! bon Dieu quelle chose 
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affrense que la revolution!” [Do you know, my child, what has 
ha;pcued to me? I have had the honor of talking with His High- 
ness i. the open street. Oh! good God! what a shocking thing is 
that revolution.) 

The brothers, on quitting Pittsburgh, left a most favorable impress- 
ion on the minds of the little circle in which they were received so 
kindly. The recollection of the amiable Beaujolois was particularly 
cherished; and when the news of his death in Sicily, a few years 
after, reached the west, the family circle of General N express- 
ed the sincerest sorrow. 

The chevalier du B——e, after realizing a snug fortune by indus 
try and economy, removed to Philadelphia, to have the opportunity 
of mingling more with his countrymen. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, his friends induced him to return to France, to resume the 
former rank of his family. But it was too late: the philosophical 
emigrant had lived too long in American seclusion to relish the so- 
ciety of Paris, or habits had changed there too much to be recognized 
by him. The following is a translation of a paragraph from one of 
his letters to his old friend, the late General N , soon after his 
arrival in Paris: 

“I am again on the stage, where the delightful days of my early 
youth were passed; but my dear General, Iam not happy—lI fee! 
like the old man in one of your English tales, forty years of whose 
life had been spent in prison, and who had been discharged by the 
clemency of a new monarch, only to find that his relatives and 
friends were all dead, and that his own name had been forgotten; he 
begged the Emperor to re-commit him, in mercy, to his prison. I 
find myself actually sighing for the little circle of your family, and 
for my little magazine on the banks of La Belle Riviere. Lama 
stranger in Paris, unknowing and unknown; I am surrounded by 
new faces, new names, new titles, and what is most embarrassing, 
by new manners. Whatachange! The metamorphosis is worthy 
of the pen of Ovid: it is the transformation of the lovely and grace- 
ful nymph, into the rough and rigid tree. You may accuse me of 
speaking like a Frenchman, but I cannot help saying that the ele- 
gance and polish of French society, so long the glory of the world, 
is gone for ever. The few grey headed specimens of the old court, 
like myself, who have returned, are insufficient to restore it. We 
have soirees now, but the charms of the ‘petits soupers’ are no where 
to be found. Music has not retrograded, certainly; but dancing, my 
dear sir, except on the stage, is nothing like what it was—bono sub 
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Ludovico—[under the good Louis.] Yet do not understand me as 
meaning to convey the idea that upon the whole, things are not bet- 
ter. That wonderful man who is sent to St. Helena, although a 
tyrant of the first order, will have many of his sins forgiven in this 
world, for the liberal encouragement he gave to the arts, science and 
literature. More correct notions of the government are cherished, 
and if the old royalists will only encourage the new king to adopt 
and appreciate the vast changes in society and thinking, all will go 
well; but I acknowledge, my dear friend, that I doubt the prudence 
and common sense of my old friends, particularly of those who re- 
mained in Europe. As a patriot and philosopher, I must bear wit- 
ness to the improvement and advancement of my country, since the 
revolution: as a man, however, | cannot but mourn; the storm has 
not left a single shrub of my once numerous family; the Guiilotine 
has drunk the blood of all my race; and I new stand on the verge of 
the grave, the last of a name whose pride it once was to trace its 
history through all the distinguished scenes of French history, for 
centuries back. With the eloquent savage, Logan, whose speech 
you have so often read to me, I can say that ‘not a drop of my blood 
runs in the veins of apy living creature.’ I must return to America, 
and breathe my last on that soil, where nty most contented days were 
past.” 

The chevalier never returned, however; he lingered away his time 
in the different seaports of France, until death finally arrested his 
mortal career, in the city of Bordeaux. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Miss Le Normanp, in her “Memoirs of Josephine,” dwells at great length 
upen the attachment, which the future Empress entertained when a girl, in 
Martinique, for a young creole, Wm. De K , and insists that this passion 
continued through all the changes of after life in both. The friends of the 
parties having interfered to preventa union, William sailed for England; and 
it was to ascertain bis fidelity, that Josephine went to consult the celebrated 
Evphenice, (a creole fortune-teller,) and heard, as Miss Le N. gravely assures 
her readers, truly predicted all those astonishing events which were so thickly 
crowded into her history. : 


THE CONSULTATION. 


Sybil. 
‘Rash maiden, wherefore seek to learn 
What the faithful stars unfold? 
Those mystic lamps, which nightly burn, 
To common eyes so cold, 
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Tome. But away! what J discern 

May not be bought with gold,— 
Then back to thy home—nor ask to know, 
What the Sybil’s art to thee might show \ 


Josephine. 


“Nay, speak it out—whate’er it be 
Yet speak it all. Futurity 
Can only for a time obscure 
Scenes, and events; then pause no more: 
Speak boldly—for my heart and brain, 
Are nerved each evil to sustain, 
And naught thy magic art can show, 
Shall blanch my cheek, or pale my brow,— 
Know | have lived through trials past, 
And dark days have their shadows cast 
Around me—while unbroken—fast 
Stood the firm purpose of my soul; 
And shall I—dare I shrink at last? 
Nay, Sybil speak—-revead the whole !”’ 


Sybil. 
“Tis a strange Destiny I read !— 
Maiden, beware !—I’ll not prc ceed.” 


Josephine. 


‘Still doubtful ?—I have borne each wo 
That youthful maiden well could know ; 
False friends have gathered reund my way, 
Bright hopes have fallen to decay, 
And Poverty her mildew blight 
Hath croc My to damp each young delight, 
And all I once deemed sweet and fair 
Have died or faded from me here! 
Then Sybil, read my Destiny, 
And good, or ill—ah, tell it me! 
One only hope within my breast 

Is cherished with undying thought, 
And paramount to all the rest, 

With which Time’s fruitful page is fraught.” 


Sybil. 
“It may not be. If thou would’st hear 
A part, the whole must meet thine ear; 
Then steel thy heart—or, yet--forbear——”’ 


Jesephine. 


“[ fear not,—if thyskill but show 
What my sad heart most sighs to know.- 
Does He, whose image starlike gleams, 
Over wild Fancy’s fondest dreams, 
In holy beauty—-even send 
A thought to where my footsteps tread? 
Does he, tho’ now so far away, 
E’er muse upon a future day, 
When we—our trials happily o’er 
Shall meet, and ne’er be parted more ” 
Pell me but this! °Tis all I ask 

Thine art mysterious te declare,—— 
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Haste, Sybil, haste! begin thy task, 
Say—ws he faithful still, as dear!” 


Sybil. 
““Here’s a wild and fearful story, 
Fiil’d with Triumph, Grief, and Glory; 
Wealth, Ambition, Regal State, 
Cross thy chequered ‘lime of Fate;’ 
Yet, beneath their gilded chains, 
Dweilleth, young maiden, heartfelt pains. 
Twice shall Hymen’s fetters bind 
Thy faith, in distant lands; 
While sad of heart—and proud of mind, 
Thou’lt yield to Fate’s commands; 
Still loved by one to thee most dear, 
An unloved Wife thou’lt live, 
Neglect shall wound—suspicion wear— 
Nor hope one solace give; 
But as a Mother—Destiny 
Proclaims thou shalt most blessed be—— 
Death checks the scene. A change appears— 
Strange perils gather round— 
A Nation blends with thine its tears, 
And fearful deeds abound :— 
A dazzling pageant nezt is shown, 
War—Marriage—Courtiers crowd 
In thick array a princely Throne, 
With shouts of Victory loud— 
Pomp—and Display—and Honor, shed, 
Their halo round thy jewelled head; 
Yet ’midst these hours of revelry, 
Of splendor, and renown, 
Thou’lt sigh for past obscurity, 
And scorn thy glittering Crown— 
And—ah—there is a pang more deep, 
Than all, which goes before, 
Thy Woman's heart in grief to steep, 
Yet which those must endure— 
To know another has been won 
To fill thy place of pride; 
(Forgot whate’er thy worth had done) 
And reign thy Husband’s Bride !— 


To feel the slow but sure decay, . 


Which gradually spreads o’er 
The broken Spirit, day by day, 
Till the quenched light, shall flash no more! 
In Pride to live—in Grief to die— 
Maiden—so speaks thy Destiny.” 
. 
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